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THE SKYLARK CHASES THE EAGLE. 


LITTLE BOBTAIL; 
OR, 
THE WRECE OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE. CHASE. 


M*® HINES and Little Bobtail walked up 

to the hotel. The former had possessed 
himself of sufficient evidence to convict Cap- 
tain Chinks of smuggling, and also of intense 
stupidity in employing a simpleton like Ben 
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Chinks.in such a dangerous : business, though 
rogues and villains almost always lone a screw’ t 
loose somewhere. 

‘* We shall make a good case of it, Bobtail," - 
said Mr. Hines. 

**T could hardly keep from: laughing while 
you were pumping Ben Chinks,” replied the: 
skipper. ‘The idea of your taking the stuff ‘ 
off Captain Chinks’s hands!” 

**T did take it off his hands, and he will have 
no trouble now in getting rid-of ‘it.’ : 

‘*T wouldn’t have said anything if I had sits 
Ben. »” 

“Very likely you would, Bobtail; for with 
all the information I have obtained from you, 
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and from other sources, I spoke by the book, 
and he had every reason to suppose I was in 
the captain’s confidence.” 

**But do you really think Captain Chinks 
will come down here?” asked Bobtail. 

**T am almost sure of it.” 

‘*T should stay away if I were him.” 

** He must come to unsnarl the tangle he has 
made here,” replied the detective. ‘‘ He must 
have been more astonished and disconcerted 
when Squire Gilfilian showed him the bill he 
had paid for the boat, than any one else was. 
Very likely he will have another explanation 
to make to show how he came by it, and he 
may trace it back to youinsome way. But we 
will keep an eye on him.” 

At the hotel they met Mr. Brooks, but the 
gentleman who had sold the Skylark, being in 
feeble health, had retired early. Nothing could 
be done, and Bobtail returned to the yacht, 
while his passengers took rooms at the hotel, 
and slept like a rock till morning, for he had 
worked hard all day. At sunrise the next 
morning he was on his feet again. The Dar- 
winian had more talent for sleeping than the 
skipper of the Skylark, and did not turn out 
till half an hour later. Bobtail had scarcely 
shown himself on deck before Ben Chinks 
pulled to the yacht. 

**Say, Bob, who is that man with you?” 
asked he. 

‘*-You must ask him who he is.” 

** Don’t you know?” 

**T never saw him till a few days ago. In 
his kind of business he don’t always tell who 
he is. No doubt he will tell you before night 
who he is. What have you been doing down 
here so long?” asked the skipper, wishing to 
divert the conversation into some other chan- 
nel. 

‘*T have made a pile of money taking out 
parties to sail, while I’m waiting.” 

‘* What are you waiting for?” 

** Waiting for the old man. Didn’t he tell 
you?” 

‘No; he didn’t say much to me.” 

‘* What did he give you for picking up the 
boat?” 

‘* He hasn’t given me anything yet,” replied 
Bobtail. ‘‘ How much do you charge a day 
for your boat and two hands?” 

‘* Five dollars.” 

*‘ ve taken some parties out in this boat, 
and I have been charging seven and eight dol- 
lars a day.” 

‘*That’s a better boat than the Eagle. If I 
had her I-should charge eight dollars a day. 
But how did you get that stuff out of the Sky- 
lark?” 
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“T ran over in the night, and landed it be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the morning, 
when no one was stirring in our part of the 
town. I hid it away in the attic, and this man 
took it away in the night,” replied Bobtail, 
confining himself strictly to the facts though 
of course he was no less guilty of deception 
than if he had told a number of square lies, 
except that the deception was in the interest 
of justice. 

‘¢Tt was lucky for the old man that you picked 
that boat up; but he’s mean if he don’t give 
you something handsome,”’ added Ben. 

‘*T have had the use of the boat ever since 
I picked her up.” : 

‘¢ Well, that’s somethin’, There comes Mon- 
key. Does he know anything about this busi- 
ness?” whispered Ben. 

“Not a thing.” 

This was a sufficient reason for saying noth- 
ing more about it, and Ben soon returned to 
the Eagle. After breakfast Bobtail went up 
to the hotel, where his passengers lodged. In 
the course of the forenoon the deputy sheriff 
‘*interviewed” Mr. Gordon, the gentleman 
who had sold the Skylark. He was sure he 
could identify the man who had paid him the 
five hundred dollar bill. When the steamer - 
from Portland, which touches at Rockland, 
arrived, almost everybody went'down to the 
wharf, Mr. Gordon among the number. 

‘*If you see the man who paid you the bill, 
point him out, if you please, but don’t say 
anything about it,” said Mr. Brooks, as the’ 
gang plank of the steamer was run out. 

*sThere he is!” exclaimed Mr. Gordon, as 
Captain Chinks walked from the boat to the 
wharf. 

The deputy sheriff and Mr. Hines kept out 
of sight. Bobtail had been sent away in the 
Skylark, that she might not attract the atten- 
tion of the smuggler, and was standing off and 
on a mile or more from the shore. 

As soon as Captain Chinks landed, he was 
greeted by Ben, his nephew, who was doubt- 
less glad to see him. 

“«T s’pose you are tired of waiting — ain’t 
you, Ben?” asked the captain, who wore a 
troubled expression. 

“Not a bit on’t. I’ve beén makin’ five dol- 
lars a day, right along, takin’ parties out to 
sail,” replied Ben, with a cheerful grin; ‘* butI 
had to pay a boy half a dollar a day to help 
me.” 

‘That's pretty well.” 

** Why didn’t you come down afore?” 

“Because I didn’t hear anything from St. 
John; and things are a little mixed up to 
Camden.” 
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‘*Mixed! Why, I thought everything had 
come out fust rate. You got the Skylark and 
the stuff back as slick as a whistle.” 

‘* Who told you so?” demanded the captain, 
with a startled look. 

‘*Why, Little Bobtail. He’s here in the 
Skylark, ‘and said you sent him.” 

Bobtail certainly had not said any such thing. 
Ben had inferred it from what Mr. Hines had 
stated. It was not prudent to talk of these 
matters in the midst of so many people, and 
the captain and his nephew hastened on board 
of the Eagle. 

‘*T didn’t send him,” said Captain Chinks, 
very much perplexed. 

** You didn’t?” 

**No; the young villain picked up the boat, 
but I couldn’t do anything with him.” 

‘*Sho!” exglaimed Ben, who began to be 
worried himself. ‘‘ Bobtail’s here, and that 
other man with him.” 

‘* What other man?” demanded the captain, 
savagely. 

‘* That man that took the stuff off your hands.” 

‘* What stuff?” 

‘* Why, the liquor that was in the Skylark.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Ben?” 

** Didn’t Bob pick up the Skylark, and land 
the stuff in the night; and didn’t you sell it 
to that other man? and didn’t he move it out 
of Bob’s house in the night?” 

‘*No!” roared Captain Chinks. 

‘*That’s what they said, anyhow,” added 
Beh, stoutly. 

‘*Who said so?” 

‘* Why, the man that took the stuff off your 
hands.” 

‘* Who is he?” 

‘* Well, don’t you know?” 

‘* No, I don’t,” gasped Captain Chinks. 

**T’m sure I don’t, then. He wouldn’t tell 
me his name. He came down in the Skylark 
with Bobtail yesterday.” 

The gentleman with a doubtful reputation 
uttered an exceedingly hard and naughty ex- 
pletive, and he did so with much emphasis. 
His face was very red, and his lips quivered 
with wrath. : 


‘* Have you been talking with any one about. 


this business, Ben Chinks?” demanded the 
smuggler, shaking his clinched fist in the face 
of his nephew. 


“I didn’t fell him nothin’; he told me, and’ 


he said he took that stuff off your hands, and 
was goin’ to have the next lot; he said you 
oughtn't to land the stuff on that island, and 
wanted to know how we happened to let the 
boat go adrift.” \ 
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“And you told him?” gasped the captain. 

‘* What was the use of my tellin’ on him, 
when he knowed all about it? O, he said you 
and I had botb been takin’ too much. He was 
kind o’ jokin’; but I stuck to it that we was as 
sober as he was. I did tell him how the boat 
got adrift; but he told me all the rest.” 

‘* Ben, you are a fool!” 

**T tell you he knowed all about it,” whined 
the nephew. 

**'You’ve made a pretty mess of it.” 

**T didn’t do it. He knowed all about it 
afore, and I s’posed ‘you told him.” 

“Ttold him nothing. I never said a word 
to him. Don’t you know the man’s name?’”’ 

** No, I don’t; he wouldn’t tell me, nor Bob, . 
nuther.” 

‘“¢ Well, I know who he is,” groaned Captain 
Chinks, pounding the trunk of the cabin with 
his fist, and grating his teeth with rage. 

** Who is he?” 

*¢ He’s a custom-house officer.” 

‘Sho! you don’t say so!” cried Ben, with 
horror, for he regarded a custom-house officer 
in about the same light that he did a hang- 
man. 

‘6 You’ve told him all about it,” added the 
captain. ° 

*¢T didn’t tell him nothin’; he knowed it all 
afore.” 

** All we can do nowis to get out of the way. 
Where is this man?” 

*“T don’no; [hain’t seen him to-day. There’s 
the Skylark,” replied Ben, pointing to the 
yacht. 

*¢ Ts he on board of her?” 

‘* No.” 

‘¢ Are you sure of it?” 

*‘Sartain, Iam.. I see Bob start off in her 
alone.” 

‘¢ We must get out of the way; but I don’t 
know where to go to,” groaned the captain. 
‘*I cal’late you’ve ruined me, Ben.” 

‘*T didn’t do it,” protested the nephew. ‘I 
keep a tellin’ on you, he knowed all about it 
in the fust on’t.” 

“Get up your fore’n mainsail. 


We must 
get out of this as quick as we can.” “a 


“You can’t kerry the foresail. It blows lik 
Sam Hill, and squally, too.” 

*¢ H’ist the mainsail, then.” 

This sail was set; but the moment they be- 
gan to hoist it, Mr. Hines made the signal 
agreed upon, by waving his handkerchief on 
the wharf, for the return of the Skylark. The 
steamer had gone, and most of the people had 
left the wharf by this time. Bobtail, who was 
on the lookout for the signal, saw it immedi- 
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ately, and headed the yacht for the pier. As 
Ben Chinks had remarked, it blew hard, and 
the wind came in heavy flaws. The Skylark 
had a single reef in her mainsail, and the jib 
was furled; but even with this short canvas 
she flew like a bird. 


“There goes the Eagle,” shouted Monkey 


from the forecastle. 

** Who's on board of her?” asked Bobtail. 

**T reckon it’s Captain Chinks; it looks like 
him.” 

The skipper looked at the boat through the 
spyglass, and identified the captain. 

** He’s trying to get away,” said he. 

** What for?” asked Monkey, who was in 
blissful ignorance -of the smuggling operation 
of the captain. 

‘** You will soon know,” replied Bobtail. 

The Eagle, under jib and mainsail, was 
standing out of the harbor, and the Skylark 
had to pass her on her way to the wharf. Cap- 
tain Chinks was at the helm himself, and at 
that moment, as he gazed at Little Bobtail, he 
was the maddest man on the waters of Maine. 
Both boats were going free, and when they 
were nearly abreast of each other, and not a 
hundred feet apart, the captain suddenly put 
up his helm, and the Eagle darted towards 
the Skylark, as if she shared the spite of her 
skipper, and as an eagle would pounce upon 
a skylark. 

“‘ Down with your helm!” shouted Bobtail, 
full of excitement, for the danger of a collision 
was imminent. 

If the Skylark had held on her course, she 
would have been struck amidships by the bow 
of the Eagle; but Bobtail jammed his helm 
hard down, the result of which was to throw 
the yacht up into the wind, and bring-her 
alongside the other craft. As it was, the 
Eagle’s bow grated along the quarter of the 
Skylark. Bobtail suppdsed that Captain 
Chinks intended to board the yacht, and he 
instantly seized the spare tiller, which he al- 
ways carried in the standing-room when -it 
blew hard, and stood ready to “ repel board- 
ers.” But the captain did not intend to cap- 
ture the Skylark. Probably he intended to 
sink her; but his purposes were only known 
to himself. The sails of the Eagle were still 
full, and she continued on her course. 


** Keep out of the way next time! ” shouted 


Captain Chinks. . 

Bobtail made no reply, but filled away again, 
and in a few minutes was at the wharf. Mr. 
Hines and Mr. Brooks leaped on board. 

** After him, Bobtail,” cried the detective, 
earnestly, as he shoved off the bow of the boat. 
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‘*He has heard all about it from Ben, and 
is going to run away. Hurry up.” 

The Skylark was clear of the wharf, and 
coming about, was headed towatds the Eagle. 

‘Ts Captain Chinks’s boat fast?” asked Mr. 
Hines. 

** Yes,.sir; but it blows too hard for her to- 
day. She don’t carry sail worth a cent,” re- 
plied Bobtail. 

‘* How is it with the Skylark?” 

*¢ She is the ablest boat, I know.” 

‘*Good! Then we have the advantage.” 

‘* Hoist the jib, Monkey,” shouted the skip- 
per. : 

‘¢ Are you sure she will carry it? It blows 
heavy outside, and the wind comes in flaws,” 
added Mr. Hines. 

‘*T know her like a book. ‘She will carry 
her jib and mainsail to-day; but,we have one 
reef in. The Eagle has two miles or more 
the start of us; but we will give her a sweat,” 
said Bobtail. 

‘* She is hoisting her foresail now.” 

‘* She will have to take it in again when she 
gets clear of the land.” 

With her jib set, the Skylark occasionally 
put her scuppers under, but she was as stiff as 
Mount Desert itself, and only heeled over just 
so far under any flaw that came. 

‘¢*T didn’t think the captain would run for 
it so soon,” said Mr. Hines. ‘** He didn’t even 
go to the hotel, where a letter is waiting for 
him. It has the St.John postmark upon it, 
and I know what that means without open- 
ing it.” 

‘¢ He tried to run me down,” added Bobtail. 

“Tsaw him doit. His game is nearly up. 
I intended to arrest him when he came down 
from the hotel, but he took the alarm from what 
Ben told him.” 

As the Eagle ran out from the land, it was 
evident that she could not long carry her fore- 
sail. It was taken in very soon, but she sailed 
faster without it than with it. The Skylark 
gained rapidly upon her. The water — French- 
man’s Bay — was studded with islands, but 
Mr. Hines, who had taken the helm, was per- 
fectly familiar with the navigation. As the 
race began to be a desperate one for Captain 
Chinks, he dodged in among the islands, 
tempting his pursuer to make short cuts over 
sunken ledges; but in all these expedients he 
failed. The Eagle was a keel boat, and drew 
more water than the Skylark, so that wher- 
ever the former went the latter need not fear 
to follow. Atlast Captain Chinks appeared 
to have given up the race, and Mr. Hines sur- 
mised that he was running for a landing- 
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place on one of the islands. But the Skylark 
was still gaining, and was now almost abreast 
of the Eagle. 

‘* All ready, Mr. Brooks,” said the detective, 
as the bowsprit of the sloop came up with the 
quarter of the schooner. : 

‘I’m ready,” replied the deputy sheriff, as 
he went forward to the bow of the yacht. 

‘* Stand by the sheets, Bobtail, for I don’t 
know what he will do next.” : 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir,” responded the skipper. — 
‘* Have a fender ready, Monkey.” 

‘* All right.” 

In a moment more, the forecastle of the Sky- 
lark was abreast, on the weather ‘side, of the 
Eagle, taking the wind out of her mainsail in 
part. 

*“Hard down!” shouted Mr. Brooks, as he 
saw Captain Chinks jam down the helm of 
the schooner. 

Both boats came up into the wind alongside 
each other, and Monkey was busy with his 
fender. The deputy sheriff leaped upon the 
deck of the Eagle, and Mr. Hines, giving the 
helm to Bobtail, followed him. The skipper 
permitted the yacht to come about, and she 
went clear of the other boat. 

** You are my prisoner, Captain Chinks,” 
said Mr. Brooks. 

‘* What for?” gasped the captain. 

‘** For stealing that letter.” 

**T didn’t steal it.” 

‘« That remains to be proved.” 

‘¢ We ain’t in Knox County now.” 

‘* Never mind; I will take you for violating 
the revenue laws,” added Mr. Hines, as he took 
the helm of the schooner. 

‘**T hain’t done nothing,” protested Captain 
Chinks. 

‘* We will go over to Camden, and settle that 
point some other time.” 

The captain was obliged to give it up, and 
he groaned in bitterness of spirit. To be 
charged with stealing the letter, and with vio- 
lating the revenue laws at the same time, was 
more than he had anticipated. On the first, 
if convicted, he would be sentenced to impris- 

onment, and on the other, to pay a heavy fine. 
His crimes brought loss of liberty and loss of 
property. 

Bobtail eased off his main-sheet, and waited 
for the Eagle to come up. Mr. Hines had al- 
ready decided to return to Camden in Captain 
Chinks’s boat, and when he had announced 
his purpose, the Skylark filled away again. It 
was now about noon, and as the wind was con- 
trary for at least half the way back to Camden, 
the skipper hardly-expected to reach his desti- 
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nation that night. The yacht very soon ran 
away from the schooner, and at six o’clock had 
made half the distance. She had come up 
with the point which forms the south-eastern 
part of the town of Brooklyn, where she start- 
ed her sheets, and ran through the channel 
between Deer Island and Sedgwick. 

The wind was still unsteady, coming in 
heavy flaws; but now it was beginning to haul 
more to the southward. This change was 
favorable, for it enabled the Skylark to lay 
her course for Camden. But an awful sea was 
rolling in from the ocean, and the yacht jumped 
like a galloping horse. The wind freshened 
into a gale with the change, and the gusts 
were more fitful and violent. The jib was 
taken in, and Monkey was thoroughly ducked 
in the operation, for the Skylark occasionally 
slapped the waves with her bowsprit. Great 
black clouds were rolling up off to seaward, but 
Bobtail was confident, that the yacht was equal 
to anything. Under the lee of an island the 
mainsail was close-reefed; but she flew over 
the waves, and the skipper hoped to reach his 
destination by,nine in the evening. At eight 
o’clock, while it was still light, he discovered 
a schooner working down the bay under jib 
and reefed mainsail, which he recognized as 
the Penobscot. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE WRECK OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


“Tuat’s the Penobscot!” exclaimed Bob- 
tail, as soon as he identified her. 

‘* She is taking a nasty night to go to sea,” 
added Monkey. 

‘*¢ She will put into Rockland or Camden. 
I suppose’thé colonel is in a hurry to get to 
Newport forsome race. He told me yesterday 
he should sail to-day.” 
“‘ She ain’t going into Camden. If she was, 
she wouldn’t be out there. She’s right off the 
ledges, and if she don’t tack soon she’ll be on 
’em,” said the Darwinian. 
‘I think she’s going into Rockland. 
can make it in one more stretch.” 
*‘ She can get in behind Owl’s Head, and 
lay as easy as if she was in a mill pond.” 
‘‘ That’s an awful sea out there, Monkey,” 
said Bobtail. ‘‘ See the breakers on that low- 
er ledge. If I was the captain of the Penob- 
scot, I should goin stays. There she goes!” 
At this moment the sails of the large yacht 
shook, as her head came up to the wind. But 


She 


the next instant she fell off, heeled over, and 
drove ahead again. Bobtail distinctly heard 








a shout from her, though she was a mile dis- 
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tant. He watched her with his heart in his 
mouth, ahd his worst fears were realized when 
he saw her lift her bow high up in the water. 
She had run upon the ledge. 

‘* By gracious! she is on the rocks!” cried 
Bobtail, wild with excitement and anxiety. 

** So she is!” gasped Monkey. 

Then came a shriek in the tones of a wo- 
man’s voice, whose piercing note was heard 
above the roaring of the billows. 

‘*That’s Mrs. Montague,” said Bobtail. 
**Get your warp-line out, Monkey. We have 
got something to do to-night.” 

The Skylark flew on her mission of rescue, 
and her skipper watched the Penobscot with 
intense interest. Her bow rose and fell at 
every sea, and it was evident that she was 
crashing her timbers at every motion. In five 
minutes from the time she struck, the smaller 
yacht came up with her. She had gone upon 
the last ledge of the series that extends to the 
southward from Islesboro’. Bobtail ran to the 
west of the ledges, and, going entirely round 
to avoid gybing, he came up into the wind 
close under the stern of the Penobscot. He 
heard her planks and timbers grinding on the 
rocks. Monkey heaved the warp-line, which 
was caught by thesailors on board of the wreck. 
The mainsail of the Skylark was lowered. 

By this time, though the waves still beat 
over the bow of the Penobscot, she ceased to 
grind upon the rocks. The tide was going 
out, and less of the weight of the vessel was 
supported by the water, and as the volume of 
the waves diminished, their power lessened. 
In two or three hours the yacht would be high 
and dry. She had gone upon the ledge in a 
direction diagonal with the wind, so that under 
one of her quarters the water was *compara- 
tively smooth. Bobtail and Monkey heaved 
on the warp-line till they brought the Skylark 
alongside this lee quarter. 

‘* No time to lose, sir,” shouted Bobtail to 
Colonel Montague, who was supporting his 
wife and daughter on deck, for the cabin was 
flooded with water. ‘I shall be aground in 
half an hour.” 

** Can your boat weather this blow?” asked 
the colonel, anxiously. 

** Yes, sir; she can stand anything that any 
boat can.” ; 

Mrs. Montague and Grace were assisted on 
board of the Skylark, which, even in this shel- 
tered place, rolled, pitched, and tugged furi- 
ously at the warp-line. The colonel and 
another gentleman, whom Bobtail had not 
seen before, helped old Mr. Montague down to 
the rail of the Penobscot. 
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‘*You go first, Tom, and. help him down,” 
said Colonel Montague. 

The sailing-master of the Penobscot also 
took the old géntleman’s arm. The Hon. Mr. 
Montague seemed to be very feeble, and he was 
certainly very much terrified. 

‘Put your arm around that shroud,”, Mr. 
Barkesdale,” said the captain to the person 
whom the colonel called Tom. 

Tom Barkesdale stood upon the rail then, 
with his left arm around one of the shrouds 
of the Skylark. The stern of the Penobscot 
was down s0 low in the water, that it was not 
a long step down from the rail to that of the 
smaller yacht. Tom took the hand of the old 
gentleman as he stepped down; but at that in- 
stant the warp-line, which held the bow of the 
Skylark, snapped in twain, and her head swung 
off. His son and the skipper had just let go 
of the old gentleman, and Tom’s hold was 
wrenched away by a jerk of the boat. Mr. 
Montague went down between the two craft. 

‘¢ Merciful Heaven!” cried thecolonel. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther is overboard!” 

‘¢ Throw me a rope,” yelled the sailing-mas- 
ter, as he dropped into the water, and caught 
the old gentleman as he rose after sinking 
once. 

Several lines were thrown to him, and with 
so many ready hands available, they were both 
drawn on board of the yacht in a moment. 
Though the venerable gentleman had received 
a terrible shock, he was not rendered insensi- 
ble. The bow of the Skylark was again hauled 
up to the quarter of the Penobscot, and Mr. 
Montague was safely transferred to the cabin 
of the snfall yacht. ; 

‘* What will you do, captain?” asked the 
colonel of the sailing-master. ’ 

‘*] will stick by her with the crew. At low 
tide we will take the ballast out of her, and 
float her off the next tide.” 

‘* Are your men willing to stay?” 

‘* They must stay; they are as safe here as 
on shore; at least till the next tide, andI shall 
be ready to float her off by that time.” 

Colonel Montague went on board of the 
Skylark. A couple of men from the Penob- 
scot were sent to assist in working her, though 
Bobtail protested that he had not the least 
need of them. The close-reefed mainsail was 
hoisted, and the Skylark went off on her course. 
By this time it was quite dark, but the light- 
house on Negro Island was a sufficient guide 
totheskipper. The yacht rolled fearfully, and 
to keep out of the trough of the sea, Bob- 
tail headed her to a point south of his destina- 
tion. In an hour he was as near the main land 
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as it was prudent to venture in the night, and 
then he put the Skylark before the wind. Be- 
fore eleven o’clock he was at the wharf. He 
had not seen his passengers since they came 
on board. 

‘* My father has suffered severely from his 
mishap,” said Colonel Montague, after the 
boat was made fast. 

**T’m sorry forit, sir. I didn’t think of such 
a thing as that warp-line breaking,” replied 
Bobtail. / 

‘* Of course it was not your fault. You have 
done well for us, andI have no fault to find 
with you. I want some one to go to the hotel, 
and tell the landlord to send a coach, for my 
father cannot walk up.” 

‘* Monkey will go; ” and the Darwinian was 
on his way in a moment. 

The Hon. Mr. Montague was apparently very 
ill. The cold bath and the shock had severely 
shaken his frame. He was trembling with 
cold when Bobtail went below, and Mrs. Mon- 
tague was holding his head. He was wrapped 
up in shawls, coats, and all the clothing avail- 
able. The lady and her daughter spoke very 
kindly to the young skipper; but they were too 
much disturbed by the condition of the old 
gentleman to say much. 

**T think you ought to have a doctor, Ned,” 
said Tom Barkesdale. 

“Send for one at once, then,” said the 
colonel. 

“What are you going to do, Edward?” 
asked the old gentlemaf, in feeble tones. 

‘*T have sent for a coach to take you to the 
hotel.” 

“JT want to go home. 
boat?” 

‘*It blows too hard to-night, father.” 

‘* A boat is easier than a carriage. Let me 
go home in this boat, when the wind goes 
down.” ‘ 

‘“« Then we had better not take him on shore,” 
said Tom. ‘* We can make up a good bed in 
this cabin for him.” 

“Do, Edward,” groaned the old gentleman. 

‘*T will go to the hotel, and get everything 
we need,” added Tom, ‘‘and Bobtail shall go 
for the doctor.” 

In half an hour the skipper returned with 
Dr. Estabrook, and the coach came with an 
abundant supply of beds and bedding. Mrs. 
Montague and her daughter went up to the 
Bay View, while the gentlemen took off the 
wet clothes of the sufferer and put him to bed. 
A fire was made in the cook-room, which 
heated the cabin when the door was.open. The 
doctor prescribed for his patient, and h¢ was 


Can’t I go in this 
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soon made morecomfortable. About midnight 
the rain began to fall in torrents, and the wind 
howled fearfully. But the storm lasted only a 
couple of hours, and at three o’clock in the 
morning the wind came fresh from the west- 
ward, and the sky was clear. The change 
knocked down the sea, and made a fair wind 
for Belfast. Tom Barkesdale went to the ho- 
tel for Mrs. Montague and Grace, and at four 
o’clock the Skylark sailed. She made a com- 
fortable passage of it, and reached the town in 
three hours. 3 

Mr. Montague’s clothes had been dried, and 
he was dressed. His carriage was sent for, 
and he was conveyed to his elegant mansion. 
His family physician superintended his re- 
moval. He had hardly entered the house 
when he was taken with the most alarming 
symptoms. In less than half an hour he 
breathed his last, and there were weeping and 
wailing in theelegant mansion. Death comes 
alike to the rich and the poor, and invades the 
palace as well as the hovel. 

Colonel Montague wept like a child; the 
strong man was shaken by the throes of grief. 
He felt that he would have given all he had 
for the consciousness that he had never de- 
ceived that kind and indulgent father who lay 
silent in death before him. An hour after the 
sad event, Tom Barkesdale tried to comfort 
his friend. 

**T would give the world if I had never de- 
ceived him,” moaned the grief-stricken son: 

“Tt was all for the best. Your father has 
passed away full of years and honors. It is 
well as it is.” 

«No, no, Tom. It was all wrong.” 

**You have only saved him from misery, 
which might have killed him years ago, for 
the doctor says he ‘had disease of the heart. 
Don’t reproach yourself, Ned.” 

‘‘Where is the boy — Robert?” he asked 
suddenly. ‘I have wronged him still more. 
Where is he?” 

**T don’t know. 
we left the boat.” 

‘*Go for him, Tom. Bring him back. .He 
shall not suffer the. wrong another hour. He 
is a noble little fellow, and I am proud of him. 
Bring him back.” 

Tom wént to the wharf in the carriage, but 
the Skylark was three miles down the bay, on 
her way to Camden. It was of nouse to chase 
that boat, and the messenger returned to his 
weeping friend. ‘ 

‘* Go to him, Tom; tell him all, and bring 
him back,” said Colonel Montague; and his 
friend took the next steamer for Camden. 


I haven’t seen him since 
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Little Bobtail had sailed as soon as the in- 

valid was landed, for he was anxious to be at 
“home when the Eagle arrived. He had been 

up all night, while Monkey had slept in the 
cook-room; and as soon as the Skylark was 
clear of the harbor, the skipper gave the helm 
to the Darwinian, and turned in. He was 
sleeping heavily in the cabin of the yacht, 
while the telegraph wires were flashing all 
over the state the intelligence of the death of 
the Hon. Mr. Montague. The wind was light, 
so that the Skylark made a long passage; and 
Monkey did not wake the skipper till the yacht 
was off North-east Point. He had slept five 
hours, and felt like a new man. He went on 
shore as soon as the boat came up to the wharf, 
and ascertained that the Eagle had not yet ar- 
rived. Walking up to the cottage, he found 
his mother sitting on the front doorstep, in the 
shade, sewing. 

** Why, Robert, where did you come from?” 

**From Belfast last.” 

** Did he die before you got there?” 

“Die? Who?” 

‘* Why, old Mr. Montague.” 

‘“* He isn’t dead.” 

The telegram came this fore- 
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** Yes, he is. 
noon.” 
‘* But I helped him on shore myself at seven 


o’clock this morning.” 

‘*He died at half past seven, the despatch 
says. And you,didn’t know it?” 

**No,I didn’t. That’s strange. ButI start- 
ed for home as soon as I saw him in the car- 
riage, and slept all the way down.” 

Mrs. Taylor had not seen her son since the 
examination at the office of Squire Norwood, 
but she had heard that he returned from Mount 
Desert late at night, and had gone to Belfast 
early in the morning. Bobtail had begun to 
relate his adventures at Mount Desert, when 
Squire Gilfilian presented himself at the door. 
It was known now that the Skylark had been 
to Bar Harbor, with Mr. Hines and the deputy 
sheriff as passengers. The young skipper had 
told this the night before, but nothing more— 
not even that his passengers had not returned 
with him. The squire had heard this report, 
and he was anxious to know the result of the 
visit. 

**Good afternoon, Mrs. Taylor,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘I am glad to find your son here, for 
I want to talk with him. But I wish to say to 
you, in the first place, that I don’t consider 
that mortgage fairly cancelled.” 

‘*Why not? Didn’tI pay you the money?” 
asked Mrs. Taylor, very much alarmed. 

**You did, but that bill was already mine. 
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Mr. Slipwing sent me five hundred dollars, 
and I have received it —the very bill he sent. 
From youand from him I ought to havea thou- 
sand dollars; but I have only half that amount.” 

‘* Am I to lose that money?” demanded the - 
poor woman. 

‘“* Well, am I?” echoed the squire, with a 
bland smile. ‘If my horse is stolen, I take 
him wherever I find him, and whoever has 
bought or sold him.” 

The lawyer was talking to a woman know- 
ing but little of law and business, and he was 
doubtful himself whether he could claim that 
bill after it had passed, in good faith, through 
the hands of several persons. 

‘*T don’t think it’s right,” protested Mrs. 
Taylor. 

‘*Nor I, either,” added Bobtail. ‘* My moth- 
er didn’t steal it, nor I didn’t steal it.” 

‘¢ No one knows who did steal it,” said the 
squire. ‘Captain Chinks still contends that 
you took the letter, my boy; and he has gone 
down to Bar Harbor to ascertain how the bill 
got there. He thinks you heard of that boat, 
and sent some one down to buy her. He means 
to look up the case.” 

‘¢ He’ll look it up with a vengeance,” replied 
Bobtail. ‘‘It is already looked up.” 

‘‘ What do youmean? Ihearthat you have 
been to Bar Harbor.” 

‘‘T have.” * eS 

“Did you see Captain Chinks?” 

‘‘T haven’t anything to say about it,” an- 
swered Bobtail. ’ 

‘“¢ Can’t you tell me whether you saw himor 
not?” asked the squire, in his cross-examina- 
tion style. 

“T can, but I would rathernot. Mr. Brooks 
told me to keep still about it, and I’m going to 
do so.” 

The squire coaxed and threatened, but with- 
out effect. 

** You will know all about it to-day or to- 
morrow. ‘There comes the Eagle, Captain 
Chinks’s boat, Squire Gilfilian. He’s in her, 
and he will tell you all you want to know, and 
more too, perhaps.” 

The lawyer was not in good humor, though 
he was, in the main, a very good sort of man. 
He did not like to have a boy like Little Bob- 
tail say no to him. 

‘*T must say, Mrs. Taylor, it looks rather 
black for your son. Colonel Montague testi- 
fies that the bill which was stolen with the let- 
ter was paid for a boat to a gentleman at Bar 
Harbor. Your son comes home one night with 
a_boat, and no one knows where he got it,” said 
Squire Gilfilian, sharply. 
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** He told where he got it, and he was dis- 
charged at the examination yesterday,” replied 
Mrs. Taylor, smartly. . 

‘*We shall see when Captain Chinks get 
back.” 

‘*T think you will see,” added Bobtail. 

‘¢In the mean time, Mrs. Taylor, I shall ex- 
pect you to pay the mortgage note,” said the 
squire, as he walked towards the railroad wharf, 
where the Eagle appeared to be headed. 

Bobtail soon followed him, and was at the 
wharf when the Eagle came up at the steps. 

‘*So you have arrived, Bobtail,” said Mr. 
Hines. 

**T gotin at eleven o’clock last night, and 
should have been here sooner if I hadn’t stopped 
to pick up the’Penobscot’s people,” replied the 
skipper of the Skylark, as he proceeded to 
describe his cruise, and tell the news of the 
wreck, and of the death of the Hon. Mr. Mon- 
tague. ; 

“‘ And so you have been to Belfast since?” 

“Yes; and been back some time. Where’s 
Captain Chinks? Squire Gilfilian wants to see 
him,” added Bobtail, as the lawyer came down 
the steps. 

**The captain is below. He is all used up, 
and willing to confess everything. But we 
must take him down to Rockland at once, and 





we will go in the Skylark; for we want her 
there.” 

‘She's all ready, sir.” 

** Where’s Captain Chinks?” demanded the 
squire. 

The captain came on deck when he heard 
the lawyer’s voice. He was pale and dejected. 
The Eagle had anchored under the lee of an 
island during the storm, and Mr. Hines had 
explained to him both the law and the nature 
of the testimony. The detective told him he 
would probably get off easier if he pleaded 
guilty, and made all the restitution in his 
power. The captain had about concluded to 
do so, but he desired to consult his counsel. 

‘It’s a- light wind, and we must be off at 
once,” said Mr. Hines, impatiently. ‘* You 
can go with us if you like, Squire Gilfilian, but 
I can’t wait for you to discuss the case.” 

The squire was willing to go to Rockland; 
and in half an hour the Skylark was standing 
down the bay. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ROBERT BARKESDALE. MONTAGUE. 


‘¢ Wet, Captain Chinks, did you find the 
man who paid that five hundred dollar bill to 
Colonel Montague?” asked Squire Gilfilian, as 


‘ 
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he seated himself in the standing-room, oppo- 
site his client. 

‘*T didn’t look for him,” replied the captain, 
studying the seams in the deck. 

“‘T thought that was what you went down 
there for. You told me that, in your opinion, 
Bobtail here had sent some one down to Bar 
Harbor to buy this boat with the money taken 
from the letter,” added the squire, whose ‘‘ fine 
judicial mind” had not yet grasped the truth. 
‘*T don’t see any other way that this bill could 
have got to Bar Harbor.” 

**Mr. Hines and I saw the man that received 
the bill for the boat,” added the deputy sheriff. 

Captain Chinks looked up at the speaker, as 
if to entreat him to deal gently. 

‘* Well, who gave him the bill? ” demanded 
the squire, impatiently. 

** The captain can tell you.” 

** How can he tell me? He didn’t see the 
man. Why didn’t you see him, captain?” 

‘*T had something else to think of,” replied 
the culprit, with the most woe-begone expres- 
sion that ever darkened the face of man. 
“It’s no use for me to try to beat to windward 
any more. I gave him the bill myself, Squire 
Gilfilian.. That's the truth.” 

**- You!” gasped the lawyer. 

‘*T gave it to him.” 

‘« That can be proved, for Mr. Gordon iden- 
tified him as he came off the steamer at Bar 
Harbor,” added Mr. Brooks. 

**T don’t deny it,” said the captain, meekly. 

‘* But where did you get the bill?” asked the 
squire. 

Captain Chinks did not answer immediately. 
It was too humiliating to tell the whole truth, 
and the lawyer seemed to be very slow to com- 
prehend it. 

‘*T had no more notion of opening that let- 
» ter than I had of flying,” he said at last, after 
the squire had repeated his question. 

** Did you open it?” 

**Tll tell you just how it was; but, upon my 
word, I didn’t mean to open it. Bobtail came 
into your office that day with the two letters 
in his hand, one for you and one for me. He 
gave me one of them, and I tore it open with- 
out looking at the address.” 

‘* Did I give you the wrong one?” asked the 
skipper. 

** You did; and that was what made all the 
mischief,” answered the captain, wishing to 
lessen his guilt if possible. 

**T didn’t know I gave you the wrong one. 
I had no reason for doing so. I put the other 
on the desk,’ as you told me to do,” explained 
Bobtail. 
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‘*Yes; you tossed it on the desk, and it fell 
with the address down. You went out then, 
and I found the letter I had opened was for 
Squire Gilfilian, and had a five hundred dollar 
bill in it.” 

‘* There was no harm done even then,” said 
the lawyer. ‘‘If you had given it to me and 
explained the mistake, it would have been all 
right.” 

‘‘That’s where I made my mistake, squire. 
I was afraid you would think I meant to steal 
your money, or pry into your business, and I 
put the letter into my pocket. It came from 
the bank robbers, and I didn’t suppose you 
would believe any such letter had been sent to 
you.” 

**T didn’t till the man identified the bill,” re- 
plied the squire. ‘‘ Mrs. Taylor gave me the 
bill in the morning, and while I was writing 
her release, Mr. Slipwing came into the office. 
When the woman paid me the money, Icouldn’t 
help wondering where she got so large a bill. 
Happening to think of her son’s connection 
with the letter, it occurred to me that he had 
opened that letter. Slipwing described the 
bill before he saw it, so as fully to identify 
it. Ofcourse I was entirely satisfied then that 
Bobtail had stolen the letter.” 

‘I don’t blame you for thinking so,” said 
the skipper. 

‘*Tt looked like a plain case; but itis singu- 
lar how that bill came back to me. You went 
off to Mount Desert that day, Captain Chinks.” 

‘““Yes; I expected a lot of stuff from the 
provinces. I went to Bar Harbor,and bought 
the boat.” 

‘¢ And you paid the bill from the letter for 
the boat? Now, that brings up another ques- 
tion. The bill belonged to me, and I claim 
it. What Mrs. Taylor paid me amounts to 
nothing.” 

‘“*T don’t believe youcan make that go, Squire 
Gilfilian,” said Mr. Hines. ‘‘If I mistake not, 
there’s a decision the other way.” 

‘I shall try it, at any rate,” added the 
squire. : 

“No, you needn’t,” interposed Captain 
Chinks. ‘I will make it good myself.” 

‘‘That will settle the case,” replied the 
squire, who knew that his client had the means 
to do so. ; 

“If Mrs. Taylor must make good the loss to 
you, then Colonel Montague must make it good 
to her, and Mr. Gordon to the colonel. If the 
payment in stolen money was not legal, there 
was no Sale of the boat, and she still belongs 
to Mr. Gordon,” continued Mr. Hines. ‘In 
the mean time the government has seized her 
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for violation of the revenue laws, and the case 
is decidedly mixed.” 

‘*T will pay the squire the five hundred dol- 
lars,” added the smuggler. 

‘** And lose your boat besides?” queried the 
squire. 

‘*What’s the use? You can’t fight against 
the government. The custom-house officers 
have the boat and the stuff.” 

** What stuff?” asked the squire. 

‘** A lot of brandy that I could have sold for 
over a thousand dollars, which didn’t cost me 
four hundred. It would bring fifteen hundred 
at retail.” 

‘*O, ho!” said the squire, opening his eyes. 

‘I’m caught, and I may as well make the 
best of it. I used to think this sort of busi- 
ness paid; butI don’t think so now. I shall 
lose my boat, the money I paid for the stuff, 
and have to pay a fine of a thousand dollars 
besides. That makes me about two thovsand 
out— half of all I’m worth, besides my farm; 
and all because Little Bobtail wouldn’t make 
a trade with me. I as good as offered to give 


him the boat, if he would return the stuff; and 
I reckon he'll wish he had when you take the 
boat away from him, for he has been making 
money with her.” 

‘** No, he won’t,” said Mr. Hines,.decidedly. 


‘* He gave the information that led to the seiz- 
ure of the goods; and his share of the fine 
and forfeiture will be at least five hundred dol- 
lars, and he can buy the boat.” 

‘*Is that so?” exclaimed the skipper, open- 
ing hiseyes. ‘*I had no idea I was to make 
anything out of this business. But I am in 
love with this boat; and if I get herI shall be 
the happiest fellow on Penobscot Bay.” 

‘¢ You will have her; and we’ll manage it so 
that you shall have the use of her till she is 
sold,” added Mr. Hines. 

Captain Chinks was no longer a man of 
doubtful reputation. His contraband opera- 
tions were capable of proof without his con- 
fession, and his reputation as a dishonest man 
was now fully established. The Skylark ar- 
rived at Rockland in a couple of hours. The 
United States deputy marshal arrested Captain 
Chinks; but he was liberated on bail furnished 
by Squire Gilfilian. The Skylark was seized, 
and Mr. Hines appointed keeper; and, on his 
own responsibility, he permitted Bobtail to 
have the use of her. 

The detective had fully sifted the captain’s 
method of operating. He was in company 
with a ‘‘Blue Nose” fisherman, who used to 
run the goods down to the coast of Maine, 
where his partner took them into his boat, 
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usually in the night, or under the lee of some 
uninhabited island. Another lot was on its 
way,\but the captain concluded to have them 
properly entered, and paid the duties. 

When Bobtail returned from the custom- 
house in Rockland to the Skylark, he found 
Mr. Tom Barkesdale on board of her, waiting 
forhim. This gentleman had come down to 
Camden in the steamer, and finding that the 
boy had gone to Rockland, he obtained a team 
and drove to that place, where he found the 
Skylark at the wharf. Monkey did not know 
where the skipper had gone; but he soon ap- 
peared with all his passengers, for the busi- 
ness had not detained them more than an 
hour. But Mr. Barkesdale was not inclined to 
‘tell him all” in the presence of so many 
persons. He finally, after much persuasion, 
induced Bobtail to return with him in his bug- 
gy, while Mr. Hines sailed the Skylark back 
to Camden. Nothing but the assurance that 
the business was of the utmost importance 
could prevail upon the skipper to leave the 
yacht; and much he wondered what that 
business could be. They walked up to the 
hotel together; but as yet Mr. Barkesdale 
said nothing. 

‘“‘I think you have worn that bobtail coat 
about long enough,” said the gentleman, when 
they came to Main Street. 

“*T have a better suit at home.” 

‘¢ What color is it?” 

‘‘ Blue, sir.” 

‘That will hardly answer. You must go 
up to Belfast with me, and attend the funeral 
of Mr. Montague.” 

“cc I? ” 

‘Yes; the family are all very much inter- 

ested in you. You need a black suit, and we 
will get one here,” added Mr. Barkesdale, as 
they entered the best clothing store on the 
street. " 
‘ The finest suit that could be obtained was 
purchased; and it was supplemented, at other 
stores, with a cap, nice shoes, black kid gloves, 
and other furnishing goods. Bobtail protested 
against the gloves; he did not want any gloves ; 
in summer; never wore them, except in winter. 
But Mr. Barkesdale said he must wear them 
at the funeral, if he never did again. 

‘I don’t see why I should be rigged up in 
all these togs, to go to the funeral of a man I 
never saw but twice in my life,” said Bobtail, 
as they seated themselves in the buggy. 

“You don’t know much,” laughed Mr. 


‘Barkesdale. 


**T know I don’t.” 
“© You don’t-even know your own name.” 
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‘« Everybody calls me Little Bobtail, and it 
wouldn’t be strange if I forgot my own name,” 
replied the boy. 

**]’m told your father’s habits are not very 
good.” 

**Zeke Taylor’s? He isn’t my father; he 
is my mother’s second husband; and my fa- 
father died when I was small.” 

‘*Your mother must have a hard time of it 
with a drunken husband.” 

**That’s so; I wish she would leave him; 
and I think she will, for he don’t do much, and 
spends all he gets for rum. He’s ugly, too, 
and tries to get her money away from her.” 

** Then your mother has money of herown?” 

*“*T don’t know; there’s something strange 
about it,” replied Bobtail, looking into the face 
of his companion, and wondering what he was 
‘* driving at.” ‘Zeke says she has money hid 
away from him.” 

‘* Then you have thought of the matter?” 

** Well, I can’t see, for the life of me, how 
she supports the family.” 

** Well, you don’t know much — not even 
your own name,” laughed Mr. Barkesdale 
again. 

‘*T know that my father’s name was Way- 
land, and by rights mine ought to be Way- 
land.” 

** Are you quite sure of that?” 

‘*Of course I am. I know what my moth- 
ertoldme. I was born in the Island of Cuba.” 

*¢ That’s true, but not the rest of it.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

** Your name is not Wayland.” 

** What is it, then?” asked Bobtail, amazed 
beyond expression. 

** Your name is Robert Barkesdale Monta- 
gue — the middle name after me.” 

** You don’t mean so!” ; 

**T do; and when you see your mother, as 
you call her, she will tell you the same thing.” 

‘‘Isn’t she my mother?” asked Bobtail, — 
or rather Robert, as we shall insist upon call- 
ing him now, — with a gasp of astonishment. 

** She is not; she is a very worthy woman, 
but she is not your mother.” 

** Well, who is my mother?” 

‘“The first Mrs. Montague, of course; she 
died in Cuba when you were only a few months 
old. Mrs. Wayland —as she was then — was 
your nurse. She has brought you up, and 
brought you up very well, too, for it appears 
that you are an honest, good boy, noble, brave, 
and intelligent.” 

* But what’s the reason I never knew any- 
thing about this before?” asked the puzzled 
youth. 
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*T’ll tell you;” and Mr. Barkesdale told 
the story which is related in.the first two 
chapters. 

‘“T supposed I had a mother, but no father. 
It turns out just the other way,” said Robert, 
rubbing his throbbing head. ¢ 

‘“And your father is one of the best men in 
the world.” 

‘*Mrs. Taylor is one of the best women in 
the world;.and I'shall be sorry to leave her. 
I don’t like to believe she is not my mother, 
after all she has done for me. I don’t believe 
she ever spoke a cross word to me in her life; ” 
and the tears started in the’boy’s eyes. , 

‘*T don’t think you will have to leave her. 
Your father will take her up to Belfast.” 

** And all the money came from my father?” 

**Yes; I have carried a great deal to her 
myself.” 

Robert Montague continued to ask questions 
till the buggy stopped before the door of the 
cottage in Camden. Mrs. Taylor wept, and 
the boy wept, as they met. He wished that 
the truth had not been revealed to him. Mr. 
Barkesdale went to the hotel, and Robert spent 
the evening with Mrs. Taylor. Ezekiel was at 
home, and sober. He was permitted to know 
where the money which had perplexed him 
so much came from; and, as the son of Colonel 
Montague, he regarded Robert with respect 
and deference. 

Mrs. Taylor and Robert took the steamer for 
Belfast the next motning, with Mr. Barkes- 
dale. The boy was dressed in his blaek suit, 
and looked like another person. Colonel 
Montague’s carriage was waiting for them 
when the steamer arrived. As Robert entered 
the elegant mansion, now “‘ the house of mourn- 
ing,” he could hardly control his violent emo- 
tion. Mr. Barkesdale conducted him and 
Mrs. Taylor to the library, where the colonel 
was alone. As they entered, he walked to- 
‘wards his son, grasped him by the hand, and 
turning away his face, wept bitterly. Robert 
could not help weeping in sympathy. 

**'You know now that you are my son,” said 
he, when he was able to speak. 

‘*Mr. Barkesdale told me all about it.” 

**You are my son, andI am proud of you; 
but I have been a coward, Robert,” added the 
colonel, with anguish. ‘I have wronged my 
father, who lies dead in the house; andI have 
wronged you, my son.” 

‘No, sir; you haven’t wronged me,” pro- 
tested Robert. : 

‘*T have kept you out of your birth.ight for 
sixteen years.” 

“I couldn’t have been any better off than I 
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was with Mrs. Taylor,” replied the boy, turn- 
ing to the woman. 

The colonel took her hand, and expressed 
his gratitude to her for all she had done. 

‘*He is a good boy, and I-wish he was my 
son,” said Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘I can’t bear to think 
of losing him.” 

‘* You shall not be separated, and he and I 
both will see that you never want for anything 
while you live.” 

Mrs. Montague and Grace v were sent for, and 
presently appeared. 

‘*T am glad to see you, my boy,” said the 
lady, as she took both his hands. ‘You are 
my son now.” 

‘* And did you know I was Colonel Monta- 
gue’s son before?” asked Robert. 

**T knew it before I was married to him,” 
shereplied. ‘My husband always reproached 
himself — and now more than ever — because 
he concealed his first marriage from his father; 
but my brother and I always thought it right 
for him to do so.” 

‘*T know it was wrong,” added the colonel, 
bitterly. 

*¢ Undoubtedly it was wrong in the abstract, 
but it was the least. of two evils,” said Mr. 
Barkesdale. 


** Now you are my brother, I shall kiss you 
again,” was the greeting of Grace, as she suit- 
ed the action to the word. 


The rest of the day was spent in talking 
over the events of the past, and Robert Mon- 
tague was duly installed as a member of the 
householti. The funeral took place the next 
day, and hundreds of people stared at the boy 
who rode with the other members of the fam- 
ily in the first carriage, and wondered why he 
was there. In a few days the strange story 
was fully circulated both in Belfast and in 
Camden. 

On the day after the funeral Robert returned 
to‘his former home with Mrs. Taylor. He was 
greeted by his friends with a deference which 
made him feel very awkward; and when he 
‘went on board of the Skylark, Monkey hardly 
dared to speak tohim. But he soon convinced 
all that his altered fortunes had not changed 
his heart. He was more amazed himself than 
other people were to find himself the son of 
one of the richest and most distinguished men 
in the state. He returned to his new home in 
the Skylark on the same day, and arrived soon 
enough to give Grace a sail in the yacht be- 
fore dark. 

In due time Robert attended the trial of Cap- 
tain Chinks, who pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment for opening 
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the letter and stealing the money. The yacht 
and the liquor were condemned and sold. 
The captain was fined a thousand dollars; 
and it was said that he got off easy because he 
pleaded guilty. Colonel. Montague bought 
the Skylark, when she was sold, with his son’s 
share of ‘‘ the moiety of the penalty and for- 
feiture.” With his father as a passenger, Rob- 
ert sailed the yacht home. 

The Penobscot was got off by the sailing- 
master and crew at the next tide after she 
wenton theledge. Buoyed up with casks, she 
was towed to Belfast, where she was put on 
the ways, and made as good as new. 

“I thought your sailing-master was rather 
reckless that night,” said Robert, one day, as 
they passed the Penobscot on the ways, and 
were discussing the mishap. 

“It was not his fault. The wheel broke 
down,” replied the colonel. 

‘**T didn’t know the wheel broke.” 

‘Yes; that was the trouble; but if it had 
been the sailing-master’s fault, I wouldn’t 
have said a word, after he saved my father. 
He’s a brave fellow; he is like you, my son. 
If you had been less brave, Robert, Grace 
would certainly have been drowned, or killed 
on the rocks.” 

Colonel Montague shuddered as he thought 
of such a calamity, and then gazed with admi- 
ration upon his son. 

**T would have done that any time for the - 
fun of it,” laughed Robert. 

‘“*Tt was hard for me, when we met on the 
deck of the Penobscot, to keep from telling 
you the truth — that you were my son.” 

** It’s all right now.” 

* The conversation turned to Mrs. Taylor. 
Colonel Montague wanted to take her into his 
family, but her drunken husband was in the 
way of such a step. On one of her trips down 
the bay the Skylark put into Camden, and 
Robert and his father called upon her. 

‘*T’m all alone now,” said Mrs. Taylor, after 
she had exchanged greetings with her visitors. 
‘* Why, where is Ezekiel? ” asked Robert. 

‘He went off a-fishing yesterday in Prince’s 
boat, and caught a great fare of mackerel. He 
sold them for nine dollars, and of course he 
has been intoxicated ever since. This after- 
noon he got into a quarrel with Moses Pitkins, 
and struck him witha club. Both of them 
were drunk, and they say Moses is so badly hurt 
that he may die. Ezekiel was taken up, and 
sent over to Rockland.” 

“‘Then you had better go with us to Belfast, 
Mrs. Taylor,” added Colonel Montague. 

Robert begged her to do so, and she con- 
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sented. Squire Simonton was engaged to de- 
fend Ezekiel, when his trial came off. Mrs. 
Taylor went to.Belfast in the Skylark, and was 
kindly welcomed at the elegant mansion. 
Moses Pitkins did not die, but Ezekiel was sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. Squire 
Simonton labored diligently with him to aban- 
don his cups; but the two months’ abstinence 
* did him more good than the arguments, able 
and kind as they were. When he was dis- 
charged he returned to Camden to find his 
home: deserted. Squire Simonton renewed 
his efforts to secure the reform of the toper. 
He assured Ezekiel that his wife would not 
live with him if he continued to be intemper- 
ate. He promised faithfully never to drink a 
drop, and the squire kept aneye on him. He 
let the house to Prince, and boarded with him. 
He went to work at his trade, and people said 
Ezekiel Taylor was a new man since he came 
out of prison. Mrs. Taylor heard of his good 
behavior, and came down to see him. He 
promised her faithfully that he would never 
drink another drop. Colonel Montague had 
given her a beautiful little cottage near his 
own house, handsomely furnished, when the 
reports indicated that Ezekiel had actually re- 
formed. Having satisfied herself of the truth 
of the report, she invited him to his new 
home. Thus far he has kept his promise, 
and both are happy in their new residence, 
which Robert visits every day, and sometimes 
twice a day. 
- Mr. Walker and his family spent a week with 
the Montagues, in September, after Mr. Barkes- 
dale had gone. Though picnics and pleasure 
parties were not in order so soon after the 
death of the Hon. Mr. Montague, Robert took 
Grace and Emily out to sail every day in the 
Skylark; and up to this date, he thinks Miss 
Walker the prettiest girl in the State of Maine. 
He may change his mind within ten years; but 
if he does not, she will probably have an op- 
portunity to accept or refuse his hand. 
Monkey was retained for service in the Sky- 
lark during the rest of the season. He still 
thinks his friend, the skipper, is the greatest 
man in the world. He sent a portion of his 
wages to his mother, and in the fall moved her 
up to Belfast. Robert goes to Camden occa- 
sionally, and always calls upon Mr. Simonton, 
who invariably gives him a cheerful welcome. 
His views in regard to smuggling are very 
definite now, and, as Robert Barkesdale Mon- 
tague, he believes that fidelity to principle is 
the only safe rule of life, whether it brings 
worldly prosperity or adversity, as did LirTLE 
BosBTAlL. 
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TWO FLOWERS. 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


SALVIA, standing by a lily’s side, 
Tossed to the light its scarlet plumes in 
“pride. 


A 


The lily poured its perfurne on the air, 
Pure as the incense of a child’s first prayer. 


The scarlet blossom lit to beauty rare 

The midnight darkness of a maiden’s hair; 
But when the rout was ended, tossed aside, 
Forgotten and uncared for, drooped and died. 


The gathered lily, in its perfect grace, 

Held in a sick boy’s room its little place, 
Making it fragrant with its rich perfume, 
And with its beauty brightening all the gloom. 


The years went by; among his fellow-men 
The boy an artist ranked; the lily then 
Upon his canvas lived in light again. 


ny 


—— A CurE For ALL Burns. The homely 
cat-tail, which grows in muddy pools and ditch- 
es in the United States and Canada, we are 
informed is a sure cure for all burns made. by 
steam, fire, water, powder, or any other con- 
ceivable burning matter. Every school-boy 
knows this plant, for does he not make arrows 
of its long, slender stem? The stem. rises 
from three to five feet, round and smooth, 
leafy below, terminated by long cylindric 
spikes. These spikes are of a brown color, 
six to ten inches in length, composed of slen- 
der, downy flowers, very compact, particularly 
the fertile ones, so as to be quite hard. The 
upper portion is smaller, being composed of 
sterile flowers. The leaves are erect and 
sword-shaped, nearly an inch wide, and from 
two to four feet long. These are used for the 
seats of chairs, and are called flags. Woods’s 
‘* Botany” gives so minute a description of the 
plant, that it cannot be mistaken. The tops 
are full grown in August, generally, and can 
be gathered as long as they hang on their 
stems. If they are preserved:in a dry place, 
inclosed in a bag, they will keep their vir- 
tue any length of time. When you desire to 
use them, pick off the downy substance, mix it 
with sufficient lard to form a salve, and apply 


‘it to the burn twice in twenty-four hours. The 


relief is almost immediate. We believe God 
has provided some natural remedy for every 
disease. 





CAPTAIN 
CAPTAIN BROOKES’S POLLY. 


BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


OLLY isn’t the daughter of Captain 

Brookes. Poorman! He has no daugh- 

ter to love him, and call him her “dear 
papa;” so his pet Polly is only a bird. 

The morning when I made Polly’s acquaint- 
ance, she was at first disinclined to show off, 
but sat sullenly on her perch, only uttering an 
occasional hoarse growl, and sharp, ‘Stop, 
you little thief!” (little devi2 was what Polly 
did say) as the big bluff captain vainly tried 
to coax her off her perch. At last the poor 
captain became quite discouraged, and began 
to show us some of the curiosities he had 
brought from ‘‘ over seas,” so that we had al- 
most forgotten Polly, when, with a scream 
and a flop, she suddenly came out of her cage, 
and settled herself on her master’s shoulder, 
exclaiming, — 

‘* Want to slight Polly, do you? Poor Polly! 
No, you don’t, old fellow! NVo-0, you don’t!” 


Following this came a prolonged chuckle, 
then a hearty laugh, and then the story of 
‘*Old Mother Hubbard” was hoarsely told. 
Every few moments Polly would interrupt 
herself to tell us that she was “‘a pretty Polly,” 
an ‘‘e-d-gant Polly.” 


But we really ‘‘ couldn’t 
see it”! Polly was undoubtedly a talented 
bird, but — pretty! How could any bird be 
pretty with such a viciously long hooked nose, 
such wicked-looking red eyes, and such a fan- 
tastic green and yellow coat? And as for ele- 
gance, Polly was much too old, fat, and stiff 
in the joints to make any pretensions in that 
direction. But she might have called herself 
a comical Polly with truth, for very comical 
she was; especially when having solemnly 
declared of **‘Old Mother Hubbard,” that, — 
**When she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none,” — 

Polly cocked her head over on one side, and 
began whistling to the captain’s little dog, at 
that moment sunning himself on the piazza. 
Poor, foolish old Puck! He ought to’ have 
known better by this time. Ten years in the 
same house with Polly should: have taught 
him some lessons. But in the face of past 
experience, Puck came into the house, frisk- 
ing and barking as joyously as his age would 
permit, only to have his look of anticipation 
changed to one of keenest disappointment 
when he found he had not been called by his 
master. While Puck was sniffing about, vainly 
trying to ascertain the source of the beguiling 
whistle, Polly had wiggled her way down 
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from the captain’s shoulder, using her beak 
as a hand. When on the floor, she began 
again to whistle, and then to-laugh at the 
poor, puzzled dog,’ that would sever under- 
stand, notwithstanding ‘that she pompously 
asked him if he ‘‘didn’t know Polly by this 
time,” and informed him that he was ‘‘an 
old fool! Ha, ha, ha!” whistle, whistle. 
** Puck’s an old fool, sir, ha! ha!” 

After this Polly treated ys to “Jim along 
Josey,” and ‘‘ Comin’ through the Rye.” Poor 
Polly! Wecould notconscientiously tell her she 
sang as well as Jenny Lind, though she asked 
us to do so, and finally grew very angry that 
we did not obey, making vicious snaps at our 
feet, until her master caught her, and soothed 
her wounded vanity with all sorts of flatteries. 

Now Mrs. Brookes is by no means as fond 
of Polly as is her husband, and during the , 
latter’s frequent absences from home, Polly 
was invariably confined in her cage until 
about time for the captain’s return, when she 
would be restored to her usual liberty. This 
answered very well for a long time; but at 
last the knowing. bird determined to rebel. 
Observing the captain’s valise in the hall, 
and evidently thinking it to blame for her 
master’s absences, and her own imprisonment, 
Polly fiercely attacked it with beak and claw, 
but finding the leather too stout for her, de- 
sisted, and silently disappeared. 3 

After the captain’s departure; when Mrs. . 
Brookes looked for the bird to put it in its 
cage, no Polly was to be found. High and 
low did Mrs. B. and the servants search for 
Polly — down:in the cellar, and up in the gar- 
ret; but not high enough, after all; for when 
Polly was at last discovered, she was calmly 
surveying the premises from the top of the 
flag-staff. This ran to a height of about 
twenty feet above the peak of the house roof, 
and Polly, who was too old and clumsy to fly 
so‘far, could only have reached it by clamber- 
ing with beak and claw up the halyards. At 
any rate, there she was, and when she saw she 
was discovered, there she remained, laughing 
triumphantly in the faces of the discomfited 
Mrs. B. and her assistants. 

This was trying to the patience; but what 
was to be done? No ladder was tall enough 
to reach from the ground to Polly’s perch,and _ 
none could be safely placed on the steep roof; 
so it was decided that Polly must stay there 
till driven down by hunger, which was not 
until nightfall. During the ten hours of her 
visit to the summit of the flag-staff, Polly kept 
up a succession of laughs, whistles, and songs, 
varying these, as the day drew to a close, by 
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clamorous demands for ‘‘ coffee and beefsteak 
for one.” These were set for her in her cage, 
which was placed near the scuttle, and so ar- 
ranged that, as soon as Mistress Polly entered 
it, the servant, who was hidden in the garret 


below, could pull a string, and close the cage | 


door. 

Poor, crestfallen Polly! Her mortification 
was so extreme, that during the rest of the 
fortnight of her master’s absence she would 
scarcely eat and drink, and never once uttered 
‘a sound. 

But, to my mind, the drollest of all Polly’s 
sayings was uttered at the dinner table on the 
day I first saw her. 

Polly’s cage was always placed on a stand 
at Captain B.’s left hand, and when guests 
and family had been helped, her well-filled 

. plate was put in the cage. Present on this 
occasion was a clergyman so very old that in 
asking the blessing he would forget what he 
had said, and so kept repeating his words over 
and over again. Politeness, of course, kept 
us all silent; but the dinner was getting cold, 
and there seemed no prospect that poor old 
Mr. T. would recollect himself, when suddenly 
Polly, who had been casting impatient glances 
at the’ well-covered table, stepped out of her 
cage, and flopped down on the old gentle- 
man’s knee; screaming out in a most indig- 
nant manner, — 

“Amen! A-a-a-men! Said enough! Amen, 
Esay.. A-a-a-mMENn!” 

It is needless to add that we were speedily 
allowed to commence our dinner, and that the 
talents of ‘‘ Captain Brookes’s Polly” became 
more noted than ever. Of course her reputa- 
tion for politeness’ was not increased; but 
then, as poor Polly'is only a parrot, too much 
must ‘not be expected of her. 


_—~————_——. 


—— WHEN the art of printing was first estab- 
lished, learned men became’ correctors of the 
press to eminent printers. Robert Stevens was 
afamous'early printer. His books were noted 
for their correctness. It is said he hung up the 
proofs in public places, and liberally rewarded 
those who were so fortunate as to detect any er- 
rata. Sovaluable a union of learning and print- 
ing unfortunately did not last. The printers of 
the seventeenth century became more eager for 
gain than glory. There is an edition of the Bikle 
called the ‘‘ Vinegar Bible,” from the erratum 
in the title of the ‘‘ Parable of the vineyard,” 
which was printed, ‘‘ Parable of the vinegar.” 
It was printed in 1717 by the Carenon press. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 


FROM LA FONTAINE. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


ITHIWN a lion’s skin, one day, 
A pompous ass made his array, 
And through the village took his way. 


All animals in terror fled, 
The villagers, with fear half dead, 
Concealed themselves in cell or shed. 


It was a curious thing to see 
E’en gallant men in terror flee 
Before his asininity. 


Inflated with this grand success, 
The ass forgot his Jolitesse P 
(This is sarcastic, as you'll guess) ; 


And so he thought he’d speak that day. 
(Asses, like men, prefer their bray 
To what e’en I or Shakespeare say.) 


So in his triumph he unclosed 
His ass’s lips, and then arose 
Those well-known sounds which we'll suppose. 


And then the valiant men, who’d run 
In fear, returned, and one by one 
They turned the donkey into fun. 


And then with whips, and sticks, and stones, 
They pepper well his luckless bones; 
The skies re-echo with his groans. 


The solemn owl, which, on a tree, 
Sat plunged in vast profundity, 
Looking more wise than he:can be, 


Then oped his lips, and said, ‘Alas! 
Your punishment has come to pass; 
Why let all know you are an ass? 


**Had you kept silence, all men here 
Would have regarded you with fear, 
So WELL HAD YOU CONCEALED YOUR EAR!” 


— THE sovereigns of the East usually hold 
their levees at break of day, and ambassadors 
have sometimes been conducted to the palace 
over night, and have been obliged to sit up in 
their state dresses, that they might be ready 
at the moment their attendance was required. 
This once happened to the Dutch ambassadors 
to the Emperor of China. Ps 








JACOB WRESTLING WITH THE ANGEL. 


Gustave Dork. 
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THE OVERSEER AND THE INVALID. Page 786. 


ONLY GIRLS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BS temas days had passed since the fight in 
the bar-room of Bear Ranche. All this 
time Rox Coventry had lain unconscious on 
the big lounge where Keefe Bartlett had de- 
posited him. The former had tended his 
charge with an untiring zeal and devotion, 
which excited the inmates’ curiosity and 
amazement. 

One might almost have fancied the overseer’s 
strong, stalwart life was bound up in that of 
the pallid, wrecked youth who lay there on 
the lounge, which pillows and blankets had 
converted into a tolerably easy couch, even for 
a sick man, Keefe having levied heavily on the 
bedding supplies of the ranche. 
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For the most part Rox lay in a kind of stupor, 
the life that hardship and excess had so 
strained and dissipated either slowly ebbing 
out, or the hidden springs renewing them- 
selves at their sources. Nobody could tell 
which; nobody had any especial care, except 
Keefe Bartlett, and he would sit for hours, 


»watching with hungry, sorrowful eyes the 


white, wasted face, which grew more and more 
into the likeness of Rox’ Coventry, as the dis- 
figurement subsided, and sickness chiselled the 
features. 

He was not always an easy patient, either. 
There were times when a dreadful madness of 
fever and delirium would leap suddenly to his 
brain, and he would spring to his feet with 
glaring eyeballs and frenzied yells. It took 
all Keefe’s strength, physical and moral, to 
master him at such times. 

One and another of the inmates at Bear 
Ranche used to come in and stare at the sick 
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man, generally shaking their heads before they 
went out, with a significant, ‘‘ You won’t pull 
him through,” or, ‘‘ He’s done for this time; ” 
and the white, wasted face, with the soul com- 
ing slowly back to it, added its own silent, 
pathetic testimony to these gratuitous ver- 
dicts. a’ 

One day, just at twilight, Rox opened his 
eyes suddenly, with the fierce gleam and the 
glassy dulness gone out of them, and they 
shone strangely out of their great black hol- 
lows. He had been lying so still for several 
hours, with such a gray pallor on his sharp- 
ened face, that a terrible fear had smitten 
Keefe’s heart, and he had leaned his ear down 
softly to the other’s lips, out of which a thin 
flicker of breath always came to testify that 
Rox Coventry was not yet with the dead. 

He looked about him now in a vague, per- 
plexed way at first, as though he wondered 
how he came there. He saw the tawdry yel- 
low and blue paper hangings, the crimsons of 
the sunset shining in at the small window 
panes, the huge log in a splendid blaze on the 
hearth, and, best of all, that stout, well-knit 
figure sitting near it, reading the paper. 

Keefe did notspeak. He knew, all the time, 


by some subtile magnetism, that Rox’s eyes 


were on him; knew the very moment they 
opened, and knew, also, that thought and 
memory were slowly clearing up out of fog 
and darkness. But they must take their own 
time, and that was a long, long one. The 
sunset had paled, and the wind was beginning 
to muster for its old riot on the plains, when 
there came a ghost-like flutter of a sound to 
Keefe’s sharpened ears. 

‘*T want to look at you.” 

Keefe rose up, and went and stood by the 
lounge, with his large, well-shaped figure, 
that had wholly sloughed off the shambling 
awkwardness of its boyhood, strong and 
broad-breasted, with his fine, manly face —a 
face to be trusted anywhere. 

*« Well, here I am,” he said; and his cheer- 
ful, hearty voice rung with the true metal of 
the soul behind; ‘*A hundred and fifty pounds 
of good, solid bone and muscle at your serv- 
icg, sir.” 

Rox gazed with his great, sad, hollow eyes 
at the stranger. 

‘*Who are you?” he asked again, in that 
feeble, muffled voice of his. 

‘*For the last two years overseer of the Red- 
Mountain-Gold-Mines, and thus far on my 
way to the east.” 

**- Your name?” 

He had to be chary of his words yet. 
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**It won’t mean anything to you, but it’s 
Keefe Bartlett.” 

The invalid pondered that a few minutes, 
but evidently could make nothing of it. He 
shook his head in a weary way at last. Then 
he looked up suddenly, and asked, — 

‘¢ Are you the man I meant to shoot the oth- 
er night?” 

La} Yes.” 

*¢ How long have I been lying here?” 

‘““ Three days.” 

“And you have been taking care of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did you do it for?” 

** Because you once did a great favor to some- 
body I happened to know. But never mind; 
we won't talk about that now. You are out 
of the woods. You're close to the turnpike, 
as we miners say.” 

“‘T shall get well, you think?” 

‘‘ Sound, and hearty, and jolly, in a little 
while.” 

Rox Coventry gave a little, sharp groan. 
There was a dreadful misery in his eyes, as he 
turned his head wearily away. All his life 
for the past two or-three years rose up before 
him, a hateful spectre, which he feared and 
loathed, and yet which he felt must follow 
and hunt him through all the days to come, 
through eternities, it might be. He could not 
wipe those years sweet andclean. They must 
stand there forever with their folly, and waste, 
and wickedness. 

The overseer guessed at once what was pass- 
ing in the sick man’s mind. He knew that if 
Rox ever woke up and came to himself again, 
he could only pass out from the life he had 
been leading of late into a finer, purer atmos- 
phere through the dark valley of a terrible 
remorse, self-loathing, and despair. Nobody 
could help him there. That wine-press must 
be trodden alone. 

But Keefe did what he could. He insisted 
on Rox’s taking some nourishment, and he 
talked to him with that cheerful, magnetic 
voice of his, and he ministered to all the in- 
valid’s wants with those large, helpful hands, 
soft in their touch as though they had been 
a woman’s. 

Rox was still too weak to demur at anything. 
He had done a good many kindly deeds to one 
and another in the days of his indolent, easy- 
going prosperity, scattering alms abroad, in 
a careless way, a good deal as some happy 
May-breeze scatters her blossoms broadcast 
on the dumb, waiting earth. Doubtless he 
had helped some friend or relative of this 
man’s over a rough place; but what kind of 
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nature was that which repaid its gratitude with 
such largess? 

Rox asked this question to himself a good 
many times during the next day and night; 
but his thoughts groped and fumbled about in 
a confused sort of mist, and were always los- 
ing their way, and getting into the thick dark. 

Even that tragic scene in the bar-room only 
shone out upon his memory in vivid glimpses 
and flashes, and then shut down into the cloud 
again. 

It seemed to him sometimes that the over- 
seer had mentioned Edith Folger’s name; but 
when he tried to recall when, the whole thing 
eluded him, and he was too weak still to think 
steadily or intently. 

So a day andanight went by. All this time 
Keefe Bartlett had watched the invalid with a 
tender, thoughtful patience, ministering to all 
his wants, seeing that he had food and drink, 
and warmth and air, and every possible com- 
fort which that lonely ranche away out there 
on the edge of the sand barrens could com- 
mand. The tenderest, most delicate love could 
have done no more. 

Rox took it all quietly enough, too; the old 
grace of speech and manner shining through 
all the feebJeness and general wreck of soul 
and body. The grace was a habit, or rather 
an instinct, with him. He never forgot to 
thank the overseer for the slightest attention, 
and once or twice he had a small joke—a 
pale flicker of his old, careless mirth — over 
the trouble he was making. No tears could 
have held so much pathos. 

But the conversation all this time hardly got 
beyond monosyllables, and was confined to 
some present need or feeling of the sick 
man’s. 

But Keefe was waiting. He knew that the 
talk must come; and the time for it, too, came 
sooner’ than he expected. 

It was late in the evening now. Rox had 
been falling into little dreamy, restful dozes for 
hours. Keefe had been out to see the stars away 
up in the blue spaces of the sky, and to drink 
a few breaths of the cold, crisp air, while the 
night winds sobbed and trembled, and then, 
taking heart, gathered together, and made a 
final rush over the wide, dreary horizon. 

Keefe had been gone only a few minutes. 
When he returned, he found Rox’s face turned 
over on the pillow, with wide-open eyes. 

The sick man looked at the stranger, who 
had been showing more than a brother’s care 
for him all these days, with a curious wonder, 
which was a healthful sign. 

Since their last talk, Rox had seemed too 
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feeble to take any vivid interest in anything 
about him. - 

The words did not come first, — only a 
groan; not loud, but there was a throb in it ss 
of self-loathing and despair. 

Rox Coventry had sinned against his bet- 
ter self. Wronged, insulted, outraged, it rose 
up now out of the dark years where he had 
trampled and wasted it, and stood before him 
with its stern, silent, reproachful face. No 
wonder it wrung that groan out of the depths 
of him. 

Keefe knew what his work was then. It 
must go deeper than the wasted body he had 
been tending so carefully all these days, and 
reach the springs of life which were in Rox 
Coventry’s soul. 

He came to the side of the lounge now. 

‘¢ What can I do for you?” 

‘Nothing, thank you. You’ve done too 
much already.” 

** Don’t say that, I beg of you.” 

‘*¢Tt’s the truth, though; and a man who has 
been doing all these days what you have for 
me would be likely to want the truth. You’ve 
saved my life, I fear!” 

Then the two men looked at each other, — 
Rox with that dreadful, hopeless anguish in 
his eyes; Keefe with a kind of bright, helpful 
courage, which made his face that moment — 
the strong, homely, bronzed face —a little like 
the angels. 

‘‘T’ve meant to,” he said, in a half trium- 
phant, half reverent voice, ‘‘and I’ve hada kind 
of feeling all through that God meant I should, 
too.” 

Rox shook his head slowly as it lay there 
upon the pillow. ‘‘It’s a wasted, spoiled life,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ These last three years have ruined 
it. It would have been better to let it go, my 
friend.” His voice—the dry, hard, hopeless 
voice — quivered with a sudden softness over 
those last words. 

‘““No. God and I know better than that. 
Your life is saved to courage. and help, and 
manliness, and honor, Rox Coventry, as you 
once saved another’s.” 

He did not even then inquire whose. There 
still stood before him, like a visible presenee, 
mute, and white, and passionless, with the aw- 
ful reproach in its face, that wronged, wasted, 
sinning youth of his. : 

‘*You don’t know what my life has been,” 
he said, —‘‘ for the last three years — down in 
all sorts of slums. I haven’t courage to face it 
now. I don’t want to take it up again. It will 
only be the old story over. What good is it? 
What good have leverdone?” ¢ 


GIRLS. 
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These dreadful remorses were the natural 
reaction of the bright, elastic, finely-strung 
organization. Rox had sinned against great 
light, and Nature took a revenge which she 
would not on a coarser-fibred soul and body. 

‘You ask me what good you have ever done 
— me!” said the overseer. His voice was low, 
and yet it seemed as though his feeling went 
all through the words, and burned into them, 
almost like a live flame. 

They penetrated even the blackness of Rox 
Coventry’s mood that night. He did turn, 
now, and look at the speaker with a kind 
of wondering sympathy. 

‘*Was it some woman, — mother, sister, or 
love?” he asked. 

‘¢O, no, it was a man!” and the oddness of 
the question made Keefe Bartlett smile a little, 
even then. 

‘Was he your brother?” 

‘*No, but somebody dear to me as—my 
own soul.” 

Then the words came — the words for which 
the other had been waiting so long. ‘Tell 
me!” 

The rushes of wind grew louder outside, 
like ragged volleys of musketry. Drifts of 


cloud swayed over, and then dropped away 


from the sweet solemn faces of the stars, shin- 
ing pure and calm up there in the heavens, 
with something to say to the soul of Rox 
Coventry, if he would only turn and look at 
them. 

But he did not now. The overseer had set 
the kerosene lamp in the shade, and brought 
the solitary wooden chair in the room close to 
the low lounge, and had commenced telling 
his story. 

You knew it long ago, and yet, if I could 
only have told it at the beginning as Keefe 
Bartlett did that night, in that bare, low-ceiled 
back room of the ranche, —told it with the 
vivid life and the simple, homely pathos of 
his words, — it would be quite another story to 
you. He touched on that hard, bitter, grinding 
childhood just enough to make it a background 
for what came after; then he pictured the 

. young factory-hand, in his fierce, homeless 
deBolation and despair; and as Keefe talked, it 
all came back upon his soul, vivid and real as 
yesterday; and once more he stood in the cor- 
ner by the office, drinking in with sullen, en- 
vious greed the talk which transpired that 
morning between the Agawam-Mills-proprie- 
tor and his nephew. There was a swift thrill, 
much like an electric shock, all through 
the figure on the lounge, and the sharpened 
face there “suddenly brightened into eager, 
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wondering curiosity. You know the very point 
at which Rox’s memory cleared, and took up 
the thread of a story in which he was the 
principal actor. 

He hung breathless upon every word after 
that. He followed Keefe to the corner by the 
hedge, where the latter had that strange inter- 
view with Edith Folger; and the half grave, 
half gay talk with which Rox could have sup- 
plemented all that came up now. He sat at 
the small lunch-table in the alcove, with the 
soft, pale sunniness coming in at the win- 
dows, and little, happy flickers of wind among 
the honeysuckles, and Edith’s sweet face 
just opposite him. It seemed to Rox like a 
glimpse into Paradise after the door has been 
shut. 

But Keefe kept on talking, and Rox soon 
forgot everything else, holding his breath back 
not to lose a-syllable. He went down that 
lonely track again, on his way to Plum Point 
Station, and he knew now what Death was 
following close behind him in the dark-faced, 
lumpish figure of the factory hand! : 

The overseer’s face grew white as he talked. 
There was a husky tremble in his voice some- 
times, and once or twice he paused, and pushed 
back his hair with a swift, agitated motion; 
but the story kept on for all that, not leaving 
out a sentence which had passed that noon 
between the two, as they stood in the tunnel- 
shaped hollow of the hills, until the whole 
ended, at last, with the factory boy lying alone 
on the ground, the twenty-five dollars spread 
out in his palm, and the hum of the bees in 
the grasses, and the soft, gray-bellied clouds 
overhead, and Rox rushing gayly down the 
track, in his youth and pride, not knowing 
what Shadow had passed close to him! 

Everything had been slowly coming out 
strong and clear in Rox’s memory, as some 
painting, touched by the dawn, grows slowly 
out of the dark, until the whole is fresh and 
perfect. : 

Young Coventry saw, as he had seen it that 
day, the large, lumbering figure of the young 
workman. It was not singular that he dis- 
cerned no hint of this in the broad-chested, 
well-fsuilt overseer. It had taken years and 
manhood to set free what grace and elasticity 
lurked in the boy’s heavy, overgrown figure. 

When he paused at last, Rox knew all, even 
to the throwing the pistol into the river. The 
speaker was not conscious of it, but quivering 
in the thick mustache were drops which had 
fallew from his eyes while he talked. 

Rox put his thin hands over his face. You 
could see the warm rain of tears through his 
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fingers. The talk had gone where the overseer 
meant it should —to the hurt and despair in the 
young man’s soul. 

‘*I did not suppose that in all this wasted, 
ruined life of mine I had ever done so much 
good. I thoughtI had lived in vain, — utterly 
in vain,” he murmured under his breath. 

‘‘In vain!” echoed the deep, shaken voice 
of the overseer. ‘* When you saved that boy 
from murder; saved him to courage and honor 
and manhood; to all that he is now, or ever 
will be! and you tell me, Rox Coventry, that 
your life has been in vain?” 

Rox took away his hands from his face, — 
that handsome, wasted face of his, — and the 
despair which had dulled and sharpened it 
a little while ago was partly gone. 

He looked at the oversee? with some grate- 
ful wonder in his eyes. ‘‘And you have been 
doing all this for me,” he said, ‘‘ because of 
what I did that day! How you must have 
loved him!” 

‘*T loved him,” said the overseer softly; but 
I think you might have heard his voice a long 
way, ‘‘as I told you, — like my own soul!” 

‘*T wish I could see that man — your friend 
— once,” said Rox, in a kind of sad, wearied 
voice. ‘If I could just take his hand, and 


look into his eyes, and he could tell me what 


you have done, —I am not sure, — but it al- 
most seems that it would give me courage to 
take up my life again, and see what I could 
do with it.” 

Then the overseer stood up. He leaned over 
the low lounge. There was a great joy in his 
eyes. It grew and grew until it gathered the 
whole face up.into its light. ‘* Rox Coventry,” 
he said, — and his voice had some new, clear 
ring in it, as though the gladness in his eyes 
had somehow got down into his tones, — ‘‘ Jam 
the very boy who waited to rob — if need were, 
to murder you that day on the railroad; the 
boy who owes to you all that he is this hour! 
Will you shake hands with me?” 

Rox actually sprang up in bed as though a 
shot had struck him. He stared at the over- 
seer with his burning eyes set in their great, 
black hollows. Whether any of the old like- 
ness of Keefe Bartlett, as he stood that day on 
the track, entered ghost-like into Keefe’s face, 
I cannot tell; but it never entered Rox’s 
thought to. doubt one word of all which the 
overseer had spoken; not one. 

He tried to speak. He placed both his hands 
in the warm, brown ones of his friend, and 
then —there were no words—the two men 
cried together. 

There was no sleep for either of them that 
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night. Keefe’s story had ndt ended yet. There 
was the rescue of Bessie Staines from the old 
well, where she hung between the quiet sky, 
that watched above, and the cold, quiet water, 
that waited beneath; and when the two years 
had slipped between, there was the wonderful 
night at Bayberry Hills, with Rox and Edith 
on the verandah, just as he had seen her last; 
‘¢just as he could never see her again,” Rox 
had often told himself, when the sweet face of 
his cousin came up before him like a sorrow- 
ful, accusing angel, and the silver glory of the 
moonlight was always around her, as it had 
been that night at Bayberry Hills. ‘Poor 
little Edith,” Rox murmured to himself a good 
many times that night, in his mournful, weak 
voice. It was more than a year now since he 
had heard from her. She had written the last 
letter, to which he had never replied. How 
that must have hurther! 

And now Keefe’s story went off to Creek 
Farm, and told about his first visit there, and 
the little girl who stood in the back-yard feed- 
ing her colt, and how the grand old farmer 
had found him watching -behind the barberry 
clumps, and how Bessie had come to meet 
him, and the joyful welcome that followed, 
and the happy summer home at Creek Farm, 
—the happiest of his life,—with the great, 
warm-souled man, and the little girl with the 
wonderful purplish eyes, and the sad, mother- 
faced woman. 

And then there was, to crown all, the night 
when the storm came, and set Edith Folger 
under the roof-tree of Creek Farm, and the 
story she told there to Keefe Bartlett; and 
Rox, listening in wondering amazement, for- 
got to say any more, “ Poor little Edith!” but 
all the time the words ran in his heart. 

It was very late when Keefe stopped talking, 
and the wind had gone down outside, and all 
the loud, coarse laughter, the clicking of 
glasses, the heavy clatter of boots, which, 
coming from the next room, had mingled 
with Keefe’s talk, was still now. The passen- 
gers had mostly disappeared in the nigh: 
stages, and the few who remained had dropped 
asleep.on the floor and benches. 

Keefe Bartlett rose up, and stood once more 
by the lounge. ‘‘ Perhaps I’ve done wrong to 
tell you all this to-night,” he said, seeing the 
tired, white face on the pillows. 

Rox took the large, brown hand in both his 
slender ones. ‘‘ My friend,” he said, ‘‘how 
shall I thank you!” 

‘How what? DoJ not stand here the soul 
that under God you saved?” 

Rox looked up then. There was a sudden 
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light in his eyes, which made him look for the 
first time like the old Rox Coventry. 

*““And now, because of what I owe you, I 
am going to save you, Rox Coventry! You 
must let me do it!” 

The strong, clear, hopeful voice! It would 
have put courage into any soul, it seemed. 

Rox looked up doubtfully. He remembered 
all the wrong, and weakness, and sin, the slums 
in which, during these past years, he had 
mired and trailed his soul. The worst of it all 


was, the fibre of his will seemed eaten away, 
his moral energies broken. 
myself,” said am ) Soaaatly. 
I’m worth saving.” 

‘*T’m to be the judge of that, ” answered the 
‘* J, and beyond that, 


**T’ve no faith in 
**T don’t believe 


hearty, helpful voice. 
God!” 

Rox looked once more at the broad, stalwart 
figure; at the fine, honest face. A sudden 
hope swelled in his soul and lit up his eyes. 
He placed his hands in the overseer's. “If 
you will help me, my friend, I will try!” 

And as he said those words, the dawn sent 
its first cold, gray flicker through the small 
window-panes into the back room of Bear 
Ranche. 


There was some hard work for Rox Coven- 
try and Keefe Bartlett after this. His own 
nature, against which he had sinned so deeply, 
took an awful revenge on the young man. It 
could not he otherwise. He had sinned against 
so much light, and now his glooms and re- 
morses were terrible. I do not want to make 
Rox Coventry’s fall any worse than it had 
been. He had constantly been surrounded by 
men far more depraved than himself, and in 
his deepest lapses he had never quite let go 
those old instincts of honor and manhood 
which had ghaped the ideal of Rox Coventry’s 
youth. 

There was no soul of man or woman who 

‘could rise up against him in awful witness 
that he had spoiled it. But after all, when you 
remember what Rox Coventry had been, and 
brought the two likenesses together, it was 
only to say, with Hamlet, — 

“‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this !’’ 
For Rox had clear vision. He had discerned 
the beauty and majesty of goodness; therefore 
his sin had been the greater. 

Thrown totally upon himself, surrounded 
by the coarse, demoralizing influences of a 
frontier life, he had slowly taken on the com- 
plexion of things about him. His indolent, 
good-natured, absorbent temperament had hot 
resisted the poison of low associations. 
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It was no apology for him that only a well- 
poised, lofty-tempered character could have 
done this. 

I will do Rox Coventry the credit to say 
that, in his weakest hours, he never conde- 
scended to wrap his sins in any such flimsy 
garments of excuse. 

.He had found the gravitation downward very 
easy. Drinking and gambling did not seem 
very bad, after all, where they were the social 
habit, and at last the tone, the talk, the very at- 
mospheres of men whom his soul had loathed 
at the beginning, became tolerable or agree- 
able to Rox Coventry. 

Then bad tidings came from the east — ruin- 
ous financial speculations, and wreck of most 
of his fortune. 

‘The gods mean to desert me!” muttered 
Rox Coventry; and that prophecy is very 
likely to work out its own fulfilment. 

Keefe Bartlett found that, during the next 
week, he had to do some of the hardest work 
of his life; and that was infusing moral tone, 
hope, courage, into a human soul. 

Lifted up for a time into the warmth and 
light of some higher mood, Rox, with his 
shaken nerves and impressible temperament, 
was always sinking down into some dark, 
cold gulf of self-accusation and despair. It 
was right here that Keefe’s broad, helpful 
strength came to the rescue. He argued, en- 
treated, sustained. There was, about all that 
he said and did, the power of one who had 
wrestled with Evil, and in the end had not 
been vanquished. 

This was really the secret of the former 
factory-hand’s influence over Rox; Keefe Bart- 
lett was himself a better argument than any 
he could offer, as character is always mightier 
than words. 

From time to time he gave Rox glimpses 
into the misery of his boyhood; into the strug- 
gle and the hard grind of poverty. Rox re- 
membered his own gay, pampered youth with 
unutterable stabs of self-reproach. 

In his weakness of soul and body, he clung 
to Keefe as one exhausted in deep water clings 
to the strong swimmer; and the overseer 
proved himself equal to the burden, although 
Rox’s passions of remorse and despair wrung 
his friend’s breast with an aching pity. 

But that friend was strong, helpful, mas- 
terful. And then to think of their relative 
positions a few years ago; think out of what 
place and circumstance Keefe Bartlett had 
lifted himself! There was something morally 
sublime in that fact, before which Rox’s soul 
stood awed and ashamed. How in the face 


. 
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of that great fact could Rox Coventry, even 
with his weakened forces of body and soul, 
dare to say still that ‘‘ the gods were against 
him”? 


One night, a week after Rox had learned 
his friend’s story, the two young men sat to- 
gether in the small back room at Bear Ranche. 
The stage would be along in a little while, 
and the two were to take it. 

Rox, pale and emaciated enough, seemed 
little able to endure the fatigue of a stage 
journey; but his hungry eagerness to be off 
had at last induced his friend to consent to 
his going. At immense pains, the latter had 
secured fur skins and warm robes, in which 
the slender youth was to be buried during the 
long night ride. Outside it was very clear. 
Little, tender sobs of wind seemed to haunt 
the air, and overhead there were countless 
stars, and among them a small, thin, golden 
blade of new moon. 

Rox was speaking. There was some fresh- 
ening in his tones that made them seem like 
the echo of Rox Coventry’s. Of late they had 
sounded as though they came out of a grave, 
in their dead hopefulness. ‘‘ What .a kind, 
strong, helpful patience you have shown to 
me all this time! What a debt I shall owe 
you, Keefe Bartlett, if I ever do come back to 
any life worth the living!” 

Keefe rose and stood, broad, and strong, and 
stalwart, before the other. ‘‘ You seem to for- 
get that what stands in these boots owes you 
anything; that whatever service I may render 
you, I must be immeasurably in your debt, 
Rox Coventry!” 

‘‘As though you haven’t paid that a thou- 
sand times over!” 

‘*Can aman pay for his soul?” asked Keefe, 
solemnly, but with a great light in the eyes he 
bent on Rox. 

‘Well, whatever good there was in it, I 
don’t deserve half the credit. If it had not 
been for Edith’s talk that morning — what a 
brute I've been to her!—the thing never 
would have entered into my mind. You owe 
the thanks to her, not to me, Keefe Bartlett.” 

‘¢ And I owe some other thanks, too,” said 
Keefe, half speaking to himself, in a low, ten- 
der tone. ‘*There was that little girl I pulled 
out of the well. I see her now, with her small, 
peaked face, and the great, velvety eyes, that 
seemed the most of it, as they looked up and 
searched me before she said, ‘O, I know you 
are a good man; nobody in the world could 
make me believe you were anything but that!’ 
I hear the clear, fresh, childish voice, slipping 
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along the words, now. I heard them so often 
afterwards in the dark and strain! They 
helped me up and out into the light. I might 
have gone back, even after what you had 
done, Coventry, if it had not been for that 
child’s words — for her faith in me.” 

The tears came into Rox’s great, sad eyes. 
“You grand old fellow!” he said. “ What a 
fight you have had, and how nobly you have 
won!” Then he added in a moment, “Only 
girls! only girls! but what do we owe them!” 

“It comes back again, after all, to that old 
saying of uncle Rithard’s. There never was 
a true or noble deed in the world without some 
woman or girl was at ; the bottom of it. I be- 
lieve it.” 

Keefe Bartlett drew himself to his full height ; 
there was a light all over his face; he did look 
rather grand as he 6aid this. 

“So do I,” added Rox, with a sudden flash 
of his old fire. “‘And if the miserable wreck 
which sits here rolled up in your furs and 
skins, Keefe Bartlett, ever gets to be man 
enough to go back and face Edith sit I 


‘shall tell her all this!” 


‘*T wonder if I shall ever see Bessie Staines 
again, and tell her,” said Keefe to himself, 
hardly above his breath. 

At that moment there was a distant rumble, 
then a thud of horses’ feet, and a clattering, 
grinding plunge and rush outside. 

The stage had come! 


—— Mustarp TREE. In the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew, the fourth of Mark, and the 
thirteenth of Luke, is mentioned a mustard 
plant, which, when grown, is the ‘ greatest 
among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that 
the fowls of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.” 

Many persons have thought this so impos- 
sible, that they have fancied the translators * 
made a mistake, and that some other shrub or 
tree was intended; but the travellers Irby and 
Mangles tell us, that in the region just south 
of the Dead Sea, they found a species of “‘ mus- 
tard tree which had berries growing in clus- 
ters, like currants, with the color of a plum; ” 
while all over Palestine the mustard plant 
grows to a very large size for an annual. Dr. 
Thomson, for many years a missionary there, 
says he has often seen it, ‘‘on the rich plains 
of Akk§r, as tall as'the horse and his rider; ” 
and sometimes the whole surface of the vale 
would seem to be ‘‘ gilded over with its yel- 
low flowers.” 
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Tue Pursuit. 


AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 
VI.— FORAGING— CONCLUSION. 


T Pittsburg the rafts were again coupled, 
two of the Allegheny pieces making one 
on the Ohio. The boys, however, did not 
couple their raft.. They had concluded to run 
it single, as it was as safe, and there were 
none of Mr. Norton’s to which they could 
couple it. New hands were hired to take the 
place of those who were to return for another 
trip, fresh provisions were put on board, and 
the next morning the boys pulled,out. 

On the broad Ohio the men found it easy 
work to run the raft, and reclined lazily at 
the oars. The boys either lay upon the boards 
in the warm sunshine, or strolled about the 
raft, watching the passing steamboats. *° 

‘* What would happen if we should run into 
one of those steamboats?” said Laurie. 

‘*We should have to help the passengers 
out of the water, I’m thinking,” said the 
pilot. 

“‘T should think they would be more apt to 
help us out,” said Sam. 

**O,no! They are very careful to keep out 
of our way. Ifa raft, or flat-boat, as they 
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call it, should strike one of those steamers, it 
would crush in its side as if ’twas a scow. 
You'll find that everything on the river keeps 
out of the way of a raft.” 

The boys found that river life grew monot- 
onous upon the Ohio, as they floated idly 
along each day. There was none of the 
dangers and sudden mishaps which they had 
met on the Allegheny, but pleasant weather 
and only a little work. The men grew irrita- 
ble, and wished for something to turn up, no 
matter what it was; even a smash-up would be 
preferable to this listlessness; anything that 
would cause a disturbance and make a little 
excitement. 

“This is fearful dull,” said the man who 
was nicknamed Brad, as they tied up one 
night. They rarely tied up at night; but as 
it was more dangerous than usual below them 
that night, they had concluded not to run. ‘I 
wish something might happen,” continued 
Brad; ‘‘even a fight would be a luxury.” 

‘¢ Well, s’pose’n we stir up something,” said 
his mate at the oar. 

‘¢ What do you say to a raid to-night?” said 
Brad. 

‘Good! be a jolly night for it. Darker’n 
pitch, and the wind blowing loud enough to 
drown all noises.” 











AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 





‘¢What’s a raid?” asked Sam, who, with 
the other boys, was sitting by them. 

‘‘Tt's what I explained to you ence as.a 
lark,” said Brad; ‘‘a little walk on shore 
after eatables, you know. We call it by any 
name that happens to come easy. They call 
us raiders, and so we say, when going out, 
that it is a raid.” : 

‘S’pose we go to-night,” said the other 
raftsmen. 

“All right. Don’t let none of the other 
men know it, and we’ll dig out about mid- 
night. How would: you boys like to go?” 
said Brad, turning to them. 

‘*T’ll go,” said Sam, who was ready for any- 
thing. 

‘“‘T’ll see what the pilot says,” said Laurie. 
“Tf he thinks it’s all right, I'll go.” 

‘‘Tell him not to let it out to the other 
men,” said Brad, as the boys started to speak 
to the pilot. : 

‘*Yes, go on,” said the pilot, when the boys 
told him of the lark. ‘‘ You won’t come to 
any harm, that’s sure; for the men don’t go 
off for any bad purpose. It’s more for excite- 
ment than anything else, and it'll do you 
good to have a tramp.” 

‘*T guess I won't go,” said Clare, who didn’t 
relish the long walk. ‘I'll stay here, and 
help eat the chickens you get.” 

The boys teased Clare to go; but he refused, 
and they finally started off without him. The 
party consisted of Brad, and his chum, and 
the two boys. Each carried a grub as a 
weapon of defence against any dog that might 
beset them. The night was so dark that they 
could not distinguish objects a rod ahead of 
them. They struck off directly across the 
lots, climbing fences, tumbling into ditches, 
and running into swamps. It seemed to the 
boys as if they ran into every mud-hole that 
could be found on their journey. After walk- 
ing about an hour, they stopped to rest, sit- 
ting down on a log. 

‘I’m pretty tired,” said Sam, ‘“‘and my feet 
are dripping wet. I went over boots into a 
ditch, and filled them with mud and water.” 

‘*And I’ve torn my trousers,” said Laurie, 
‘and bumped my knee, lost my hat a couple 
of times, and found it once down in the mud, 
where I'd stepped on it, and almost. pushed it 
out of sight.” 

‘*O, you'll get over all that in five minutes,” 
said Brad. ‘‘ We'll rest a while, and then 


make a roundabout way back to the raft, and 
I guess we'll light on some farm-yard.” 

They soon started back on a different course, 
and had accomplished about one half the dis- 
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tance, when Sam suddenly stopped, and said, 
‘‘ Hark! I thought I heard a sheep bleat.” 

They listened, and soon the sound was re- 
peated. 

‘“Yes, here we are right close to a barn- 
yard,” said Brad. ‘‘Now be cautious, and 
keep together.” 

_ They walked carefully towards the barns, 
which could now be seen ahead of them, and 
finding the gate, they were soon inside the 
barn-yard. 

‘¢Mow we must find the hen-roost,” said 
Brad, ‘‘and then each- man load himself. 
Don’t make much noise.” 








‘¢Here it is,” said Sam, as he thrust his 
stick into a small house by the side of the 
barn, and an unmistakable cackle came from 
the inside. 

“There are turkeys here, also,” said Brad, 
as he and the boys clambered inside, leaving 
the other men outside to watch. Brad had 
only caught the first turkey, wher the sentinel 
thrust his head in at the door, and whispered, 
‘¢ Clear out, Brad; here comes some one!” 

‘Grab a chicken, boys,” said Brad; ‘‘ we'll 
have something to show for our tramp.” 

The boys each grabbed a chicken, and 
sprang out of the house. 

‘‘ Now run, boys,” said Brad; ‘keep close 
to our heels!” 





“Thieves! thieves! Bring the dogs! ’ 
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shouted some one behind them; and then 
came the sound of pursuing footsteps. 

**Ka-yow! ka-yow!” yelled the chickens, 
which the boys were dragging along by oneleg. 

‘“‘Confound those chickens,” said Brad; 
‘‘ wring their necks!” 

But the boys were too scared, and the sound 
of footsteps too near, to allow them to stop to 
do that; so the chickens yelled on, the boys 
dragging them along head downwards. 

‘¢ Let those chickens drop!” shouted Brad; 
‘they'll follow us as long as they can hear 
those yells!” 
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“Thieves ! thieves !”’ 


Sam dropped his load; but before Laurie 
could obey, an unseen accident happened. 
There was a dry, open ditch in their course, 
and into this Laurie fell, smothering the last 
note of the chicken under him. The others 
fell partly into the ditch, but quickly clam- 
bered out, and hastened on without. missing 
Laurie. He was stunned by the fall, and lay 
a few momerits without moving. When he 
came ‘to his senses, he heard voices close to 
him, and the yells of men. He concluded 
they were the voices of his pursuers, and lay 
still until they had passed. He then rose up, 
and looked around. He was alone, in a 
strange place, with men hunting after him, 
and not knowing which way to go. He finally 
concluded to follow on in the direction the 





others had gone. 
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Just then the chicken gave a reviving squall. 
‘*Halloo! you alive yet?” said Laurie. ‘I 
guess I'll take you along with me, since I have 
had so much trouble in getting you.” He 
tucked the chicken’s head under his coat to 
keep it still, and trudged on in the direction 
the others had gone. His head ached where 
he had bumped it as he fell. into the ditch, his 
feet were sore from the long tramp, his legs 
ached where he had struck them against logs, 
and his clothes were torn and muddy. 

**T’ve had enough of going larking,” said 
he, as he slowly plodded along. ‘It looks a 
little too much like stealing, and a fellow don’t 
get enough to pay him for his bruises. I'll 
bet you don’t catch me in another such scrape 
right off.” ; 

Laurie soon heard the pursuers returning, 
and hid himself behind a fence. He heard 
enough of their conversation, as they passed, 
to learn that they had not caught any of the 
party. After they had passed, Laurie came’ 
out of his hiding-place, and trudged on again, 
stumbling through the darkness, and wishing 
he was safe on the raft. 

**Halloo!” suddenly shouted some one close 
beside him. 

**Halloo, yourself!” shouted Laurie in re- 
turn. 

“Ts that you, Laurie?” said the voice, which 
he now recognized as belonging to Sam. 

**Yes; how came you here, Sam? Where 
is the rest of the party?” 

‘¢They’ve gone on to the raft: I got so 
tired, I couldn’t run any longer, and Brad told 
me to crawl into these. bushes, and stay around 
here until morning, when they would come 
back. I saw those fellows who were after us. 
They came down here, and turned around, and 
went back.” 

‘When did you miss me?” 

**About half a mile back. We reckoned 
you had hid somewhere to rest, and then, when 
I heard you coming along talking to yourself, 
I knew it was you, and so I hailed.” 

‘* We can’t find the raft to-night; so we had 
better find a place to sleep, and stay here until 
morning.” 

‘*We passed an old barn a few rods back. 
We'd better go there and find a sleeping- 
place.” 

The boys soon found the barn, and crawled 
inside through a window. 

‘‘Here’s hay,” said Sam; ‘‘ we can have as 
good a sleeping-place here as we could on our 
bunks of straw.” 

‘¢ What shall I do with this chicken to keep 
it safe until morning?” 
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‘‘ Let it go; we’ve had trouble enough with 
chickens.” 

Laurie threw the chicken out of the window. 
The boys then burrowed into the hay, and 
were soon fast asleep. They awoke the next 
morning at daylight, their bruises sore, and 
themselves stiff with wounds. Laurie’s head 
still ached, and their clothes presented a sorry 
sight. 

‘I feel about fifty years old,” 
as he crawled out of the hay. 

“And I feel nigh a hundred,” said Sam, 
going to the window to see their whereabouts. 
‘¢ Halloo, Laurie! I can see the river. It isn’t 
more than half a mile away.” 

The boys immediately started for the river, 
and, after half an hour’s walk, reached the 
raft. They found the men astir, and Brad 
was starting in search of them. 

‘‘Where are your chickens?” said Clare, as 
the boys entered the shanty. 

‘Never you mind,” said Sam; ‘they’re 
where you won’t eat them.” 

The boys spent the remainder of the day in 
nursing their wounds and bruises. This lark 
quite effectually broke up all thoughts of lark- 
ing. Only one other attempt was made, and 
the originator of that came to grief in mes 
an unexpected manner. 

The raft had been tied up about an hour be- 
fore daylight, to give the hands a chance to 
rest. A farm-house stood upon the bank not 
more than a hundred rods from the raft, and 
Pheelin said he could get some chickens from 
there, and get back again before daylight. 

He found the hen-house, but could find no 
entrance, except a small window, through’ 
which he could hardly squeeze his body. 
Nothing daunted, Pheelin tried the window, 
and squeezed half of his body through, when 
he began to reach around in search of the 
chickens. His legs outside were kicking 
around in the air, and they soon drew the at- 
tention of a buck, which was confined in the 
yard. He took their evolutions as a sign of 
battle, and, backing up, he charged, striking 
Pheelin in the rear, and causing him to disap- 
pear through the window with uncommon 
quickness. 

‘* What was that? Shoo, there; now don’t 
hit me agin. Who is the man that dare strike 
a defenceless man unawares?” shouted Pheelin 
out of the hen-house. But there was no an- 
swer. He cautiously stuck his head out of 
the window, and, looking around, he saw the 
sheep. ‘‘And was it you, you dirty blackguard, 
that hit me? ButI'd like to give you a hit wid 
me shillelah. What, hain’t you going to let 


said Laurie, 
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me out? Shoo, now, don’t be foolin’,” said 
Pheelin, as, attempting to climb out, he saw 
the sheep make unmistakable signs of another 
charge. Pheelin was now in a fix. Every 
attempt to scare the sheep away was unavail 

ing, and whenever he attempted to escape by 
the window, the sheep commenced hostile mo- 
tions. It was nearly daylight, and the farmer 
would soon be out to attend his chores. Phee- 
lin was getting ‘‘unaisy,” when a happy 
thought struck him. He saw that the yard 
fence only came to the corner of the hen- 
house; so, should he knock off a board on this 
side, he could crawl out, and be outside of the 
yard. After a dint of hard kicks, a board was 
knocked off, and Pheelin ingloriously retreated 
through the hole, and started on a run'to vm 
raft without his chickens. 





“Is that you, Laurie?” 


When the raft came to Marietta, a number 
of gentlemen came on board of it with Mr.. 
Norton, among whom was Mr. Arlington, 
whose shingles they were running. Mr. Nor- 
ton had gone on ahead of the rafts to sell the 
lumber. 

‘Here is a purchaser for your lumber, 
boys,” said Mr. Norton. _ 

‘But I thought we were to run it to Cincin- 
nati,” said the boys. 

‘You can get as much for it here as to run 
it farther, and many of the rafts stop here.” 

‘*T have sold my shingles here, boys,” said 
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Mr. Arlington, ‘‘so that you need not keep 
your lumber back on my account.” 

‘How much have you sold your lumber 
for?” asked the boys, aside, of Mr. Norton. 

“Twenty-eight dollars a thousand, and five 
dollars for shingles.” 

“Do you wish to sell your lumber?” asked 
one of the gentlemen, as the boys walked to- 
wards them. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Laurie. 

‘What is your price?” 

“* We ask twenty-eight dollars a thousand.” 

“You-are rather high, I fear.” 

**No, sir; I think that is the usual price.” 

“*T will give you twenty-seven and a half.” 

**No, sir; we have no lumber to sell at that 
price,” replied Laurie, firmly. 

“*T’ll give you a quarter more.” 

‘No use; our price is twenty-eight dollars.” 

* You can’t beat them down,” said one of 
the gentlemen, who was pleased with Laurie’s 
firm answers. 





Pheelin uneasy. 


The bargain was finally made, and tne money 


paid. 

Mr. Norton had sold the other part of the 
raft; so the hands all landed, and made prepa- 
rations to return home. 

The money had been paid to the boys, who 
hardly knew what to do with so much. They 
paid Mr. Norton his half, paid off their men, 
and divided the remainder among themselves, 
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when they found that each had the sum of 
one hundred and eighty dollars. This was an 
enormous sum in the eyes of boys fourteen 
years old, and they had the pleasure of know- 
ing that they had earned it by their own 
efforts. ; 

The boys, having finished their business in 
the lumber trade, started for home, Clare and 
Laurie returning home with Sam. After stay- 
ing here a few days, they returned to their 
own home, where their parents hardly knew 
the two brown boys as the same that had left 
them in the winter. 

The boys invested their money where it is 
constantly increasing, and they talk of return- 
ing to the lumber trade in the spring. Clare 
says Laurie has a correspondent in.the Oil 
Regions, and Laurie does not deny it. Should 
the boys enter into another speculation, you 
may, perhaps, hear from our young raftsmen 
again. 


A THANKSGIVING SOENE. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


UR special artist, Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
has giving us a thanksgiving scene, 
which hardly needs an explanation. After 
the thanksgiving dinner, with its gigantic 
turkey, its plump chickens, its round, plum- 
bejewelled pudding, its wealth of pies, and its 
harvest of fruit, has been demolished, before 
the company, with appetites appeased, anda 
general thanksgiving feeling pervading their 
hearts, begin to amuse themselves with the 
series of old-fashioned games which are sure 
to make their appearance at this time, if no 
other, the young people turn their attention to 
acustom quite as old as the festival itself, — 
that of snapping wish-bones. The interest 
and anxiety manifested, .as the spur-shaped 
bone is taken in hand, is as exciting as that 
of the contestants in a horse-race, or two op- 
posing parties in a political campaign; and 
when thecrisis comes and the snap is heard, the 
glow of triumph upon the face of the largest 
holder of turkey stick, who, tradition declares, 
is sure to have his wish, is not eclipsed by the 
victorious smile of the conqueror of a city. 
The scene will be recognized by our boys and 
girls, especially those who reside in New Eng- 
land, where the ‘‘ wish-bone” of a turkey is 
eagerly sought for. 


——_—_—__>—__—_ 


—— THE weeping-willow and pine-apple are 
the mourners among.trees. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS; 


OR, 
HENRY MORTON’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ARGUMENT FOR THE DEFENCE. 


T the opening of the court the next morn- 

ing, every nook and corner that afforded 

opportunity for sitting or standing was occu- 
pied. 

Morton commenced his argument by ob- 
serving, — 

May it please your Honor, and you, Mr. 
Foreman and Gentlemen of the Fury. You 
are aware that great and radical changes in 
moral character are not effected at once, but 
are the work of time, temptation, opportunity. 
Men do not plan deliberate villany, either in 
respect to life or property, until they have 
been gradually prepared for ity their virtue 
sapped, and evil tendencies strengthened, by 
previous tampering with error, and by com- 
mitting wrong in less atrocious forms. 

We are not inclined to impute crime to one 
who has hitherto sustained a character for in- 
tegrity. . There is a violence about it at which 
the mind revolts. It is only by pressure of 
most undeniable evidence that we are com- 
pelled to admit guilt in such a connection. 
Hence the law, while holding every man in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty, also recog- 
nizes the value of previous unblemished repu- 
tation. 

The defendant before you has from earliest 
boyhood sustained such a reputation. In his 
efforts to support a widowed mother, he has 
worked for many different persons. Not one 
of them has a word to utter in his disparage- 
ment; but, on the other hand, the unanimous 
sentiment of the entire community, the evi- 
dence of which you have listened to, is un- 
blemished reputation. 

During the past summer, the defendant has 
been employed as a hand in the sloop Jane. 
There he enjoys the confidence of the captain, 
who leaves him in charge of the vessel during 
his absence. From this vessel money and 
goods are lost, and at the close of the season 
another hand in the same vessel - accuses the 
defendant of stealing both. 

Natural instinct and a sense of justice in- 
cline us, when a person sustaining such a 
character is accused of crime, to say we are 
acquainted with the character of the party ac- 
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cused. What is the character of the party 
making the accusation, and by what evidence 
is it supported? 

That party, Edward Birchmore, who has 
furnished all the evidence of any importance 
on the side of the prosecution, is, if there can 
be such a thing, a born thief, — born with a 
predisposition to steal, and with an instinct to 
lie, in order to cover it. As a witness has testi- 
fied, ‘‘ there is thievish blood in the whole of 
them, from the great-grandfather down.” 

The wicked proclivities of three generations 
have culminated in this youth. His.earliest 
developments were all on the side of vice. He 
stole when a boy at school, and lied to cover 
it; has stolen from every one that employed 
or intrusted money to him, and committed 
trespass on the lands of his neighbors. The 
person who cut those trees, placed them on 
the stump again, and rubbed dirt on the c#it, 
was no novice in villany. 

Methinks, gentlemen of the jury, the evi- 
dence must be little short of miraculous that 
would lead me to believe such an accusation 
against a man sustaining the character of the 
defendant, and coming from such a person. 
The testimony is worthy of the. source from 
which it emanates —a testimony that. he 
delayed to give for nearly four months, though, 
according to his own declaration, witnessing 
repeated acts of theft. 

We have been informed by the counsel fo: 
the government, that although there is abso- . 
lute proof that.a person has been guilty of 
both stealing and lying, he is innocent.in the 
eye of the law, and is a credible witness, till by 
the verdict.of a jury he has been convicted of 
these offences. That is, although he is a no- 
torious liar, so considered, and no one would 
take his word, he may tell the truth now. ; 

I will not weary your patience by a recapit- 
ulation of details that are fresh in your recol- 
lection, but merely glance at those portions 
of his testimony that prove him guilty of pre- 
varication and false swearing here. He testified 
before a justice in Brunswick, that on the frst 
of July he saw the defendant take four articles , 
from the sloop’s deck, and carry them away ; be- 
fore the grand jury the same; but here in your 
presence, that it was on the fifth of July. 
Whence this agreement here, and this dis- 
crepancy now? 

The reason is this. 


On the two previous 
occasions he followed Captain Chase as to 
time, who, as complainant, testified first; but 
here, being compelled to testify alone, he 
blundered. 

-You see (holding up a bullet-mould) this 
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article, gentlemen ; it is only about four inches 
in length, covered, all but half an inch of the 
jaws, with a black coating. It was lying on 
the deck of the sloop, fastened to a package of 
dark brown paper, in the shadow of the wharf 
and a pile of boards some eight feet in height; 
the time between ten and eleven at night. 
You can judge whether it was possible to dis- 
cern, much less distinguish, such an object 
at the distance of twenty-five feet. When re- 
minded of this, in his confusion and dread of 
detection, he avers that he saw it by a bright 
moonlight, though it was zew moon ! . 

He testifies that on the 17th of September, 
he saw the defendant with the captain’s wallet 
in his hand, and in the act of putting it into 
the breast pocket; although, as has been 
proved to you by competent evidence, Holmes 
was sick in bed, and under the care of a phy- 
sidian, at that very time, and another hand 
hired by the captain in hisroom. After taking 
ample time for recollection, he repeats his 
statement in respect to the time. 

He further testifies, that on the morning of 
the 20th of October he saw the defendant tak- 
ing a wallet from the breast pocket of the cap- 
tain’s jacket, and by coughing alarmed him, 
upon which he put it back; that he meant to 
keep awake to watch him, but fell asleep, and 
was roused by hearing the captain cry out that 
he had been robbed. In flat contradiction to 
this, Captain Chase testifies, that when he 
awoke, Birchmore was getting breakfast, and 
that it was the pungent odor of salt pork 
Birchmore was frying that roused him, when 
he ascertained that he was robbed. 

Taking into account the previous character 
of Birchmore, can any one who has listened 
to his evidence doubt but he would have given 
a different testimony, had he followed the 
captain, after hearing his evidence, instead of 
being examined by himself? for you will 
recollect that this testimony in respect to 
Birchmore’s frying the ork was not given by 
the captain at the previous examinations, when 
Birchmore was Present, but in this court, and 
in response to questions put by myself. It was 
my previous knowledge of Birchmore’s char- 
acter that led me to request of the court that 
the witnesses for the prosecution might be ex- 
amined apart from each other. 

Thus far, gentlemen of the jury, there is not 
one particle of evidence against the defendant. 
In respect to the matter of the bullet-moulds, 
there is both a natural impossibility in the 
way (Birchmore could not have discovered 
such an article at that distance and in the 
circumstances), and there is also evidence of 
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false swearing. On the 17th of September, it 
has been proved, the defendant was sick at 
home. It has been proved, by testimony which 
the efforts of the learned counsel for the pros- 
ecution have not been able to invalidate, or 
even cast doubt upon, that the defendant never 
saw the clothes in which the money was found, 
till he saw them after the search, and after 
his arrest, at the hearing before the justice, 
and of course could not have placed the money 
in them. In respect to the path across the 
head of the gully, it has been shown that it 
was the easiest and most direct way in which 
he could possibly reach his home; in respect 
to his carrying a bundle or basket, that he 
was in the habit of bartering articles from the 
farm, and the proceeds of his mother’s labor, 
in Portland, for provisions to live upon. 

In a community like that of Maquoit, where 
people are conversant with each other’s affairs, 
and curiosity is ever upon the stretch, if a 
poor boy, like the defendant, had come into 
possession of any extra funds, any articles of 
merchandise,gand either made use of or dis- 
posed of them, made presents, increased his 
comforts, changed in the least his mode of liv- 
ing, or his dress, it is scarcely possible but some 
one would have made it a subject of remark, 
in a place where a man cannot turn over a 
rock on his land but somebody will want to 
know what he turned it over for. But we hear 
nothing of this kind. Their last barrel of 
flour he bought of Joseph Gould, in Portland, 
and paid for it in cord-wood, cut on shares 
the winter previous. There is no ground for 
suspicion. Neither has any article of the 
stolen property been found in his possession. 

But, gentlemen of the jury,*it has been 
proved by competent evidence that a portion 
of these stolen goods has been seen in the 
possession of the principal witness, and were 
given by him to Miss Jane Morgan, and have 
been produced here. It has been proved be- 
yond doubt or dispute that he passed one of 
the bills marked by Captain Chase, and stolen 
from him. That bill, likewise, has been pro- 
duced here, and been recognized by the com- 
plainant. 

When asked where he obtained the articles 
given to Miss Morgan, he hesitates. When 
informed by the court that he is not compelled 
to answer the question if thereby he must crim- 
inate himself, he declines, thus virtually con- 
fessing that he stole them. 

Two credible witnesses have testified that, 
between twelve and two o’clock on the after- 
noon of the day before the search, Edward 
Birchmore came to the place where they were 
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at work, to invite them to a raising; that he 
was very communicative, and showed them 
his money. They testified that he had in his 
possession the same number of bills, of the 
same denominations, and on the same banks, 
as those found in the bedroom of the defend- 
ant, and produced here, to one of which they 
made oath as having seen it in his hands; 
that, more than four hours after, they saw 
him coming out of the back door of Holmes’s 
house, and spoke with him, he telling them 
that he went in to leave a message for Holmes, 
who was absent in the sloop, and found no 
one in the house. Footprints of a person 
going from the mouth of the creek, in which 
the gully terminates, to the receptacle of the 
stolen goods, and returning, have been found; 
and the workman who has made Birchmore’s 
boots and shoes for the last four years testi- 
fies that they correspond to the measure of his 
foot taken within a month. 

Birchmore, gentlemen, has been flush of 
money, although his wages were but twelve 
dollars a month, and he paid two dollars a 
week for board, leaving him but four dollars 
at the end of the month; and he has no other 
visible means of income. He makes valuable 


presents to Miss Morgan of a silk dress, a box 


of toilet soap, gloves, tortoise-shell combs, and 
jewelry; can’purchase suspenders of zmPorted 
fabric; while the defendant, in the receipt of 
higher wages, and living at home, is clothed 
in the product of his mother’s loom, and wears 
suspenders knit by her, a leathern belt on 
week-days serving the purpose. Gentlemen, 
put this and that together. # 

It has been proved here that Birchmore had 
a strong motive to make this accusation — no 
less than that of averting suspicion from him- 
self. He was aware that the record of his 
boyhood was not forgotten, nor his pilfering 
from Potter, of Topsham, Vance, of Ray- 
mond; his trespass on the land of Broadhead, 
Hunter, and others, and purloining of money 
from Hunt. He also knew that Captain Chase 
was making inquiry. 

When, therefore, he was informed by Hunt, 
it was his opinion, as well as that of peo- 
ple in general, that ke stole the goods and 
money, and when defied by Hunt to call him 
to account for that assertion, he became thor- 
oughly alarmed, and began to take measures 
to protect himself by accusing an ¢unocent 
Inan. 

Edward Birchmore, I would say to you, that 
your appearance at this trial, and the testi- 
mony you have borne, are in perfect consist- 
ency with your whole past life and character. 
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In boyhood you stole, and to avert suspicion 
from yourself, concealed the property in the 
desk of a schoolmate. The article itself was 
of small value, but the motives by which 
you were actuated were the same that have 
brought you here, and throb in your bosom 
to-day. From that period to the present, you 
have sedulously cultivated these detestable prin- 
ciples, improved upon the demerit of your an- 
cestors, and have now displayed the fruit of 
that ability and industry upon a larger theatre. 
With an ardor worthy of a better cause, you 
have consecrated the dew of your youth, and 
the first freshness of your youthful energies, to 
ill-doing, and the injury of your fellow-men. 

Youth is ordinarily the period of warm af- 
fections, generous emotions, and tenderness 
of conscience; but with marvellous rapidity 
you have succeeded in eradicating from your 
breast all these susceptibilities. The ties of 
school-boy days, of neighborhood, those that 
bind the seaman to his shipmate, are nought 
to you. The grief ot this heart-broken mother 
moves you not, and without emotion, save 
that of selfish gratification, you would consign 
one who never wronged you to ignominy and 
aprison. | 

But the Being who at his pleasure interferes 
to thwart evil purposes has caused you to 
miss your aim. Hence that inadvertent step 
by the brook that betrayed your track;: hence 
that mistake of placing the money in the new 
garment instead of the o/d; hence that most 
imprudent display of stolen money to men 
whose suspicion and knowledge of your char- 
acter led them to take careful note; hence the 
charging an absent man with theft, and the sad 
mistake of saying you were asleep when you 
wete cooking, that made the complainant him- 
self a witness in behalf of the defence! Yea, the 
very moon in her courses fought against you. 

In other days I exerted myself to the utmost 
to overrule your perverse tendencies, and in- 
cite you to virtuous actions. I now beseech 
you to confess yourself a Zerjured man, and 
stop this trial where it is. Be assured you 
will change no man’s opinion by thus doing, - 
or fall lower in the estimation of any, since it 
is impossible, after listening to your examina- 
tion, to doubt your guilt. But confession 
may, in some measure, atone for injury, and 
save your own soul. 

Gentlemen, without experience in the prac- 
tice of courts, I have been told that it is the 
custom of counsel to appeal to the sympathies 
of the jury. This I shall not insult you by at- 
tempting, but content myself with congratu- 
lating you upon the opportunity now present- 
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ed of meeting the approbation of Him who 
has said, ‘‘A father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows, is God in his holy habi- 
tation.” 


While Morton was speaking, Birchmore was 
deeply moved. His color went and came, he 
trembled, the perspiration stood in large drops 
on his brow, and once a single tear rolled down 
his cheek. Many expected he would actually 
make confession; but he preserved a sullen 
silence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ARGUMENT OF THE COUNTY ATTORNEY IN 
BEHALF OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Gentlemen of the Fury. When we enter 
these walls, we enter the seat of justice, — 
calm, impartial justice. The prejudices, an- 
tipathies, perturbations, and passions of out- 
side life are not to be entertained either to 
influence decision or warp judgment. 

Here law and evidence — not hearsay, con- 
jecture, rhetoric, fervent appeals to the Jas- 
stons—reign supreme. As jurors for this 
county, sworn “ well and truly to try the issue 
between the state and the defendant,” you are 
obligated to lay aside everything that will in 
any degree clash with these requirements. 

Gentlemen, I beg you will bear in mind 
these remarks; otherwise, so strong is the 
prejudice manifested by this audience in re- 
spect to the principal witness for the govern- 
ment, that you will be insensibly influenced 
by it. 

The counsel for the defence, presuming upon 
the indulgence—I will not use a stronger 
term — of the court, has, with an ingenuity 
and subtilty only paralleled by his effrontery, 
introduced here a medley of hearsay, tattle, 
surmise, and unwarrantable inference that are 
not evidence as the /aw defines evidence, with 
which, therefore, you have nothing to do, and 
must not suffer yourselves to be influenced by. 

The law holds every man innocent until he 
is proved guilty by the verdict of a jury. 
Edward Birchmore, therefore, stands before 
you as an honest man, and credible witness, 
until he is proved otherwise by evidence in 


your presence, and beyond a reasonable doubt.- 


The counsel for the defence has endeavored 
to show that evidence of this nature has been 
produced in the cross-examination, and in the 
course of this trial; but this, gentlemen, the 
defence has failed to do. 

It is often the case that, in a community 
composed like that of Maquoit, one person 
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becomes unduly extolled for some trivial cause, 
and another unduly depreciated, and that sole- 
ly on account of the tides of prejudice that 
ebb and flow in such communities. We need 
not go far for an illustration of this. Edward 
Birchmore is, through the whole season, on 
the best of terms with Holmes, — who is ex- 
tolled as almost a saint, and one would think 
would be very choice of his companions, — and 
often shares his couch; worked on the farm 
of Captain Chase when not in the sloop, ate 
at his table, associated on the best terms with 
his family; and yet, when characterized and 
upbraided by the defence as a veritable fend, 
he is applauded to the echo by this audience, 
two thirds of whom are Birchmore’s neigh- 
bors! Is not this prejudice? 

The defence has endeavored to break down 
the evidence of Birchmore on account of a 
discrepancy in dates between his testimony 
here and before the justice and grand jury. 

Does the mistake of a date once out of three 
times destroy evidence? ‘Some persons re- 
member localities and dates accurately; others 
remember these with difficulty, but have a 
perfect recollection of conversation, facts, and 
circumstances. A person may be certain of a 
fact or a statement, and not of the date of its 
occurrence. ; 

The defence has asserted that it was impos- 
sible for the witness to see what Holmes took, 
and whether he took anything. But how does 
he prove it? Assertion is not evidence. We 
have had altogether too much of ¢a¢ article. 
There is a vast difference in the capacity of 
aifterint persons for seeing in the night; sea- 
men, especially, are accustomed to it. It 
was much darker in the cabin than without, 
and a person looking from a darker into a 
lighter place sees much more distinctly than 
he otherwise would. Great stress has been 
laid upon the fact that there was no moon, 
and not a little ridicule excited; but the wit- 
ness might easily confound the night in his 
memory with some other bright, moonlight 
night in the same month. 

In respect to that box of soap, gentlemen, 
it is alZ conjecture. Birchmore might have 
bought the box in Portland of some party to 
whom Cross sold it. The idea of a man’s 
swearing to a pair of hinges that are nothing 
but wire twisted up is ridiculous. Those boxes 
are frail, often broken open, and some other 
person might have put brass hinges on a shat- 
tered box. 

In respect to.the red chalk, gentlemen, that 
is altogether too much. If a person possessed 
of a very vivid imagination was resolved to 
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find part of the words Jotham and Brunswick, 
doubtless he might succeed. I have examined 
of this box carefully, and I think I can see part 
the word Nathan, and part of the word Berwick. 

(‘Did you ever?” said Dorcas Dyer to 
Granny Longley. 

‘*Let him prate! he must needs fill up the 
time; but he’s cutting Birchmore’s throat as 
fast as he kin! ”) 

The defence has said that Birchmore, by de- 
clining to say where he got the box, virtually 
confessed that he could not tell without crimi- 
nating himself. 

That is an inference of his own. 
ness simply declined to answer an impertinent 
question, and the inference he may draw from 
it is not evidence. 

The defence has taken much pains to show 
that the road taken by Holmes, in going 
home, was the most direct he could possibly 
have taken, and the ordinary route. Of 
course it was, and for that reason he secreted 
the goods he stole close to the path. Had he 
been seen frequently going by a route different 
from ordinary, it would at once have excited 
suspicion. 

(‘*O, dear!” said Blaisdell to Uncle Tim; 
“only hear to him! Do you s’pose the jury 
will believe him? He’s a master tonguy feller!” 

‘*He’s obleeged to say something. The 
jury have made up their minds; all he can 
say won’t alter anything; they know an hon- 
est man wouldn’t refuse to tell where he got 
the box, and run the risk of being thought a 
thief.” ) 

With respect to that three dollar bill, upon 
which the industry and ingenuity of the coun- 
sel for the defence have reared an argument 
that will crumble at the touch of truth — that 
bill, gentlemen, was one that Captain Chase 
paid to Birchmore as a part of his monthly 
wages, and forgot to cross out the previous 
mark. 

From the Crowd. Assertion! 

Sheriff. Silence! 

That the bill was marked, proves that it 
was once in the possession of the captain, but 
by no means proves that it was in his wallet 
at any particular time, or on the 20th of Octo- 
ber. A person’s having counterfeit money in 
his possession does not prove that he made it, 
or stolen goods, that he stole them. You are 
to try the issue between the state and defend- 
ant according to your evidence, and not. ac- 
cording to the surmises of counsel. 

(‘“*O, my!” said Dorcas Dyer; ‘* how dark it 
looks!” anda tear stole down the cheek of 
Mrs. Holmes.) 
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In respect to the evidence of Dr. Goss, gen- 
tlemen, the doctor has made a mistake in the 
date, which, for a person of his advanced age, 
ig not singular. 

By the Court. Does not the captain keep 
an account of his men’s time, and also of the 
substitutes he may from time to time hire? 


Chase. Ay, facts; but my book’s aboard 
the sloop. 

Court. Is the sloop at the wharf? 

Chase. Yes, your honor. 

Court. Send-for the book. 


It was found that Holmes quit work the 
13th, and that black Freeman came on board 
the same day. 

Government. This is just as I expected. 
Gentlemen, it is well known that there has 
been a great deal of sickness during the past 
summer and autumn in Brunswick and the 
adjacent towns, — dysentery, scarlet fever, and 
measles, — and the doctor, feeling somewhat 
the infirmities of age, and pressed with busi- 
ness night and day, has confused the case of 
Holmes with that of some other patient hav- 
ing the same disorder, but at a later date. 
Captain Chase has also made a mistake (as 
one began and the other left the same day), 
and put down Holmes as guztting work when 
he had just recovered from the measles and 
commenced, and Freeman as beginning work 
on board when he had just finished, and thus 
Holmes came on board at the very time when 
the doctor has him coming down with the 
measles. 

From the Students. A vivid imagination! 

Defence. May it please your honor, is the 
counsel for government to put his assertion 
against the record? I appeal to the record, 
| and ask for further examination of it. 
| Court. Examine further. 
| ‘This being done, it was found recorded that 
| Holmes came on board again the 2sth, and 
| that Freeman quit the next day. 





Defence. This, your honor, is as I expected. 

Government. Gentlemen, I beg you will 
| recollect, in relation to the evidence respect- 
| ing the clothes, that they were brought to the 
| house, and the search made, during the ab- 
| sence of the defendant; that this evidence 
| contemplates a very narrow space of time; an 
| error of a single day destroys it. Both the 
seamstress and Lithgow might make so slight 
/amistake. It is not evidence that Birchmore 
put money in the bedroom of the defendant 
| because he was seen to have money similar to 
| that found there, or to come out of a house 
; where he was (as the defence allows) familiar- 
ly acquainted, and in the habit of going. 
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In respect to the tracks in the gully, the de- 
fence must have been hard pushed for evidence, 
when he introduced this. So lightly did I es- 
teem it, as not to deem it worth my whil® to 
cross-examine the witness. The shoemaker was 
careful merely to testify that the tracks corre- 
spond to the measure of Birchmore’s foot, 
because he knew very well, that if he should 
make twenty pairs of boots or shoes, and 
twenty different persons, whom ‘they fitted, 
wear them, they might, and probably would, 
make a different track. 

One man would bear hard on his heel, and 
when he lifted his foot, draw his toes back, 
and shorten his track; another would forge 
ahead, and lengthen it; another would wear 
the sole on one edge, bring the upper-leather 
after a while to bear on the ground, and thus 
widen the track. One man would toe in, like 
an Indian; another toe out; still another step 
perfectly fair. No, gentlemen, it is the man- 
ner of wearing and stepping, and not merely 
the dimensions of the boot or shoe, that gives 
shape to the track. 

Gentlemen, there is the evidence — direct, 
positive; and guided by law and evidence, 
rising superior to those local and narrow an- 
tipathies and prejudices that seem to run riot 
among this audience and the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood in which the several parties 
to this suit reside, render your verdict. 


The prosecuting officer now took his seat, 
and the judge commenced charging the jury 
in the following terms : — 


° CHARGE. 


He observed that the jury must be satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the defendant 
was guilty of the crime charged in the indict- 
ment, If the evidence is doubtful, the defend- 
ant is entitled to acquittal. There must be 
satisfactory proof of guilt. The law attaches 
a value to previous character. A decided rep- 
utation for integrity and honesty amounts to 
a presumption in favor, and the opposite rep- 
utation to a presumption against. 

Accounts kept, charges made, and receipts 
given at a previous time, when there was no 
probability of their being produced-as evi- 
dence, and where there is no proof of fraud, 
are competent evidence. A merchant may 
swear to the cost-mark he has used for years, 
as to his signature, or to his accounts. 

Where a motive to commit crime or render 
false testimony was proved, it was to be al- 
lowed due weight; that we may arrive at the 
truth of facts by circumstantial as well as by 
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direct evidence; oftentimes we have no other. 
Men do not take witnesses with them when 
they are about to commit crimes. The jury 
were not only to decide according to evidence, 
but also to judge of the value of that evidence, 
by taking into account the circumstances, the 
previous character of the witness, and the 
manner in which he rendered his testimony. 
The evidence in this case is now committed to 
your consideration, and in view of it you will 
decide. 


The jury then retired to consider upon their 
verdict. 
THE VERDICT. 
In the course of half an hour they returned, 
and resumed their seats in the jury-box. 
The clerk of the court then said, — 
Mr. Foreman and gentlemen of the jury, 


‘have you agreed upon your verdict?” 


Foreman. We have. 7 

Clerk. What do you say, Mr. Foreman; is 
the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty? 

Foreman. Not guilty; but Birchmore is. 

Clerk. So say you, Mr. Foreman; so say 
you, gentlemen, all of you. 

Upon this announcement, the entire audi- 
ence expressed their satisfaction with, and 
approval of, the verdict by applause. Mrs. 
Holmes lifted her eyes to heaven, and tears 
of gratitude streamed down her cheeks. 

The Court. Mr. Foreman, you have ex- 
ceeded your province, which is to ‘‘ well and 
truly try the issue between the state and the 
defendant according to your evidence.” If 
you find the defendant guilty, you will say so; 
if you find him not guilty, you will say so, 
and no more. 

Foreman. I crave pardon, your honor. I 
spoke from the impulse of the moment. 

The Court. Mr. Attorney, perhaps you 
may wish for time to consider what action 
you will take in respect to Birchmore. Mr. 
Sheriff, you will take Birchmore into custody 
while the prosecuting officer is making up his 
opinion. 

The sheriff gave an order to a constable, 
who, taking Birchmore by the shoulder, com- 
mitted him to the jail, which then adjoined the 
court-house. 

The clerk, now addressing the prisoner, 
said :— 

‘‘ Frederick Holmes, the court authorizes a 
discharge from your recognizances, and go 
without day.” 

Two constables, who had the prisoner in 
charge, were seated beside the dock, enclosed 
with iron pickets, in which he was placed. 
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One of them flung open the door, and Holmes, 
stepping out, was about to leave the court- 
room, when his mother, who could restrain 
herself no longer, intercepting, flung her arms 
around his neck, saying, in a subdued voice, 
choked with sobs of grateful joy, ‘‘My son, 
my dear son! O, the goodness of the Lord!” 

The sheriff sat silent during this affecting 
interview, and the eyes of the judge moistened 
as he rose to adjourn the court. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LAURELS. 


THE prosecuting officer, now coming for- 
ward, extended his hand with a most cordial 
grasp, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Morton, I congratulate 
you upon your success in this maiden effort. 
I had no idea of encountering such resistance. 
You have fairly won your spurs. Mr. Alden in- 
forms me that you have not as yet made choice 
of a profession; but you may consider your- 
self destined for a lawyer. Circumstances 
have already decided the matter.” 

While they were conversing, Mr. Longfel- 
low, who was engaged in a case that was to 
be called in the afternoon, came in to speak 
to the county attorney, and was by him im- 
mediately introduced to Morton, and in terms 
most complimentary to the latter. 

‘* Mr. Morton,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ your name 
is a familiar one to me, and suggestive of 
most pleasant memories. May I ask your 
place of residence?” 

Morton informed him. 

‘** And your father’s name?” 

“*Henry.” 

‘*Then you are the son of one of my class- 
mates, and earliest friends.” 

Morton now thought it time to present the 
letter of introduction, and did so. After 
glancing at it, Mr. Longfellow said, — 

‘*But you have been in town some days. 
Why did you not call on me and present this 
before? I would most cheerfully have given 
you any aid in my power, although, from 
what the prosecuting officer has just said, 
there seems to have been no occasion for it, 
or for the anxiety manifested by your father.” 

Morton blushed, and hesitated to reply. 

‘* Ah, I see how it was; but I shall expect 
you to tea at six o’clock to-night, and that you 
will make my house your home while here.” - 

‘*Mr. Morton,” said the attorney, ‘*I would 
like to see you in the morning, in this room, 
a few moments previous to the opening of the 
court, in relation to Birchmore.” 

The students, who had been patiently await- 
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ing the termination of the interview, now 
crowded around Morton. 

Ned Austin, the wee freshman, whom our old 
acquaintances cannot but recollect, though now 
a senior, and nearly as tall as Morton, seized 
one hand, while his chum, Will Montgomery, 
secured the other. 

‘‘O, Mr. Morton,” cried the enthusiastic 
Ned, ‘‘you did do splendidly! I should be 
willing to be arrested myself if you would 
plead my cause.” 

‘““Not to commit crime, I hope, Ned,” said 
Morton, patting fondly his cheek, for he loved 
the warm-hearted boy, whom he might be said 
to have adopted, and who could never forget 
the first night he came to college, when Mor- 
ton took him shivering from the box of the 
stage. 

‘*O, no, sir; I mean, to be falsely accused, 
when I didn’t do it, just as Holmes was.” 

‘*Mr. Morton,” said Montgomery, “ your 
shirt-sleeve is all wet with sweat, and it now 
stands in big drops on your hair and fore- 
head.” 

**You would sweat, too, Will, had you been 
through what I have.” 

In the witness-room an interview awaited 
him more gratifying to this noble-minded 
youth —true to every lofty principle as the 
good blade that never failed its master — than 
the compliments of the prosecuting officer, or 
even of Mr. Longfellow; for there he received 
the heartfelt thanks of Mrs. Holmes and her 
son, and of his steady friend and benefactor, 
Uncle Tim. 

*““You have saved me from a life-long sor- 
row, Mr. Morton,” said the glad mother. 
‘May the Lord reward you, for it is not in 
my power.” 

‘“*You have saved me from disgrace anda 
prison,” said her son, ‘‘andI shall make every 
effort to earn somewhat to show that I am 
not ungrateful.” ° 

‘¢ Frederick,” said Morton, ‘“‘I was more 
than repaid for what I have done, when I saw 
your mother fall on your neck in the court- 
room.” 

“We'll see about that part of the business - 
by and by,” said Uncle Tim, placing those im- 
mense hands, that he once threatened to lay 
upon Mansfield, on the shoulders of Morton, 
and looking down upon him with mingled 
pride and affection. 

“You glorious old man,” said Morton, “ you 
were born to be my good star, and every- ~ 
body’s else, and began to be my benefactor 
before I had been in college a year; but you 
outdid yourself when you, so much against 
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my inclination, forced me to argue this 
cause.” 

‘* Ay,” said Uncle Tim, greatly delighted; 
‘* you’ve found out what you were made for at 
last, and it is what John Blaisdell and I allers 
stuck to it you was made for —a lawyer. I told 
you if you took np for the widow and the 
fatherless you’d be helped, and you was helped. 
There was One you didn’t see going round 
with you, when you was hunting up evidence, 
and tracking Birchmore. One stood by you 
when you was pleading for Holmes, that the 
judge, nor the jury, nor the county ’turney, 
nor you, nuther, didn’t see, and that wasn’t to 
be seen by flesh and blood. You’ve begun 
right, and you’ll prosper. I may not live to 
see it, but it'll be seen, and heerd tell on.” 

At the hour appointed, Morton called upon 
Mr. Longfellow, and was most cordially re- 
ceived. After the repast was concluded, and 
they were seated before a cheerful fire, his 
host observed, — 

‘*Mr. Morton, next to the pleasure of meet- 
ing our friends is that of seeing them wor- 
thily represented in their children. Your 
father and I were intimate friends when at 
your age, and you remind me of him, for the 
resemblance is very striking. He writes me 
that you are undecided as to the choice of a 
profession, and are residing at Brunswick in 
order to pursue. your studies further, and make 
up your mind. How, then, is it that you are 
here arguing a case in court?” 

Morton stated the circumstances to his friend. 

‘*T suppose this has decided the matter, and 
that you have now determined to pursue the 
study of the law.” 

Morton replied that his friends were unani- 
mous in the opinion that was the profession 
to which he was the best adapted, and he 
had about concluded to abide by their judg- 
ment. 

‘*T have taken the liberty to make some in- 
quiries respecting you of the judge, the county 
attorney, and the foreman of the jury, and I 
have no doubt but your friends are right in 
their opinion.- As your father’s friend, and 
your own, and having obtained some experi- 
ence in life, permit me to advise you. 

‘From all I can gather, you have met with 
most unexampled success in this your first 
attempt as counsel by power of attorney, and 
such as would be likely to turn the heads of 
most young men at yourage. You will doubt- 
less receive, directly upon this, many invita- 
tions to argue cases, as you have this, and 
many very well-meaning persons will advise 


you to take a short cut, and obtain admission- 


ty. 
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to the bar at the earliest possible moment. If 
you do this, you will ever after regret it, both 
in regard to reputation, satisfaction of mind, 
and also in a pecuniary view. Both your age 
and abilities justify you in making the most 
thorough preparation. Then you will be qual- 
ified to grapple with the most important and 
intricate cases with honor, satisfaction, and 
profit to yourself, and benefit to the communi- 
Whenever you may desire to commence, 
my office is open to you, and any assistance I 
can render will be most cheerfully given.” 

Morton returned thanks for the advice and 
proffered assistance of the distinguished law- 
yer, and spent a most pleasant evening in his 
society. 

The next morning he repaired to the court- 
house, and met the county attorney. 

‘*Mr. Morton,” said that gentleman, ‘‘I feel 
that some action must be taken in respect to 
Birchmore. He is evidently a great and grow- 
ing rascal; justice, and the prevention of the 
like villany in future, require that he should 
be dealt with, and held up to public reproba- 
tion. When do you go to Brunswick?” 

‘“‘This afternoon.” 

‘*What is the name of the gentleman who 
was bail for the defendant, and seemed so 
deeply interested in this trial?” 

’ “ Longley — Timothy.” 

‘* Well, you had better, as soon as you get 
home, ask him to make complaint before a 
justice against Birchmore for perjury, obtain- 
ing all the additional evidence in his power. 
If any more goods or money that have been 
stolen conld be found in his possession, or 
proved to have been given away or sold by 
him, it would come under the head of evi- 
dence of perjury; it being perjury for a wit- 
ness to testify that another person stole the 
goods he purloined himself: The verdict of 
the jury will also be competent evidence. 
Holmes was acquitted by the jury of taking 
the property; if, therefore, it can be proved 
that Birchmore knew he didn’t take it (and 
there can be no better proof of that than the 
fact that he took it himself), it is perjury; it 
being perjury for a person ‘to testify wilfully 
and corruptly to what he knows is false in 
course of judicial proceedings.’ After a pre- 
liminary examination, the justice will bind 


.him over for appearance at court, and in de- 


fault of bail, he will remain where he is till 
the action of the grand jury.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the jailer, who handed to the 
county attorney an open letter, saying, ‘‘It is 
a rule of the jail that all letters written by per- 
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sons committed for crime should be left un- 
sealed for the inspection of the jailer.” 

The letter was written by Birchmore, and 
directed to his brother, in which he request- 
ed him to ‘take care of some property he 
had left at Mrs. Morgan’s, and also at his 
father’s.” ‘ 

‘This property,” said the attorney, ‘“ is 
doubtless part of that stolen. I shall put this 
letter on file, and probably a search will re- 
veal that fact. Since you are on the ground, 
familiar with the locality, acquainted with all 
the parties, and having collected such an 
amount of evidence criminating Birchmore, 
you doubtless have in your mind many clews 
that you could follow up, and that might lead 
to important results. I should therefore be 
glad of your assistance in procuring evi- 
dence.” 

Morton returned home in the stage; but the 
students present at the trial had returned the 
day before, announcing to their companions 
the result. When, therefore, the stage drove 
up to the post office with the mail, the whole 
body of students were on the ground, who, 
not content to receive Morton with cheers, 
took the horses from the stage, fastened ropes 
to the carriage, and preceded by a band of 
music, drew him in triumph to Radcliffe. 
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When he entered the room, a bright fire was 
blazing on the hearth, and he found himself 
in the arms of Richardson. 

‘*Rich,” shouted Morton, returning the em- 
brace with interest, ‘ O, this is the best of the 
whole! This is superb! Where did you drop 
from?” 

** Portland, where I was drawn by a silly 
curiosity to attend a criminal trial, Chase, 
Complainant, vs. Holmes, in which one Mor- 
ton was counsel for defendant.” 

‘*It was you, then, that shouted, ‘ Bully for 
you, Mort!’ and ‘The rural deities told him 
that!’ The first time I thought the voice 
sounded familiar; but the second, I knew it 
was your voice, but I couldn’t see anybody 
that looked like you, and the students I asked 
didn’t know anything about it. But how are 
you, old chum, brother Radcliffer, and part 
of myself, and what have you been doing all 
this time?” 

‘‘ Loafing a good deal, studying a little, 
reading a little, and sighing for the days of 
old ‘lang syne,’ Mort, Perk, Radcliffe, and 
the Glen.” 

‘*Have you made up your mind in regard 
to a profession?” 

‘‘Madeit up? Yes, indeed; but it won’t stay 
made. It’s intractable and rebeVious. In short, 
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I’m no nearer a decision than the day I left 
college.” 

‘Rich, I believe it would have been for 
your advantage if you had been a poor boy, 
like myself.” i 

‘*T know it would, Mort; that is one of the 
fixed facts in my mind; all the fixture there 
is about me. The only iron I ever had about 
me I caught from sleeping with you, and was 
shamed by your example into some kind of 
manliness and imitation of pluck ; but it was 
all sham, water-colors, and is almost faded out. 
I suppose you have made up your mind to 
study law.” 

‘'Yes.” 

‘That is irrevocable as an oath by Styx. 
It is everybody’s opinion that you were cre- 
ated expressly for that. I wish I knew what I 
was created for; I suppose for some purpose. 
Something or somebody always turns up to 
help you. I wish something would turn up 
to decide me.” 

The conversation was interrupted by Ned 
Austin, who came in to invite them to a re- 
past in his room, where a table was spread 
for all the inmates of the hall. 

Our readers will recollect that Austin and 
Montgomery, when Morton and Richardson 
left, took their room, and bought their furniture. 

‘¢ How natural this looks!’ said Rich; ‘‘the 
same furniture, and that old study-table where 
we have sat together, and spent so many 
happy hours.” 

The next morning Rich and Mort went 
down to the Glen together, then called on 
Uncle Tim, and at noon Richardson returned 
home, while Morton set about the matter in- 
trusted to him by the county attorney. 

From the letter of Birchmore, Morton con- 
cluded that the property referred to, and that 
he wished his brother to take charge of, had 
been stolen. He procured a search warrant, 
and opened the chest belonging to him at Mrs. 
Morgan’s, and found two of the bills taken 
from Captain Chase on the 20th of Octo- 
He then searched his father’s house, 
and found nothing there; but among some 
hay in a ground mow of the barn, and in a 
large hogshead covered with flax, he found 
the other box of soap, some bundles of cotton 
cards, wheel-heads, Jews-harps, pocket-knives, 
door-latches and hinges, and the greater por- 
tion of the goods last stolen. Uncle Tim then 
entered a complaint before a justice in the 
state’s behalf, and Birchmore was bound over 
for appearance at court. Being unable to ob- 
tain bail, he remained in confinement till the 
court met. The grand jury finding a bill, he 
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was put on his trial, found guilty of perjury, 
and sentenced to the state prison for the term 
of eight years, nearly the full extent of the 
law. Maine not being at that time a separate 
state, but a part of Massachusetts, he was 
sent to Charlestown. 

**Wouldn’t anybody have thought,” said John 
Blaisdell, “that Ed Birchmore had been to 
sea enough, and cook of a vessel long enough, 
to know better than to throw hot water and 
ashes to windward?” 

This was one of Blaisdell’s sea phrases, the 
application of which to Birchmore’s conduct 
and its results our young readers must puzzle 
out for themselves. In the prison he learned 
the trade of a blacksmith, became an excellent 
workman, and, when he was liberated, might, 
with industry, have obtained a good living; 
but two years after his liberation he made 
false keys, robbed a store in Medford, was de- 
tected, and again imprisoned. 

When Granny Longley heard of it, she 
said ‘* she knew it would turn out so; it was in 
the blood of ’em. There’s a great deal in the 
blood.” 

The neighbors were so much gratified with 
the result of the trial, that they were desirous 
of manifesting it in some way. The men and 
boys therefore turned out, and cut and hauled 
Mrs. Holmes a pile of wood for winter almost 
as large as the good woman’s house. They 
then made arrangements to meet on the after- 
noon of acertain day, and cue it for the fire. 
As there was a large number of them, all prac- 
tised axemen, they intended to get through 
before dark; but the affair took quite another 
turn. 

Jane Morgan was a girl of excellent princi- 
ple, and the affair of Birchmore grieved and 
mortified both herself and her mother deeply. 
When the trial was over, and she was fully 
convinced of the guilt of Birchmore, she col- 
lected all the presents he had made her from 
time to time, and sent the property to Captain 
Chase. 

She longed for some opportunity of show- 
ing her abhorrence of Birchmore’s conduct; 
and ascertaining the day appointed to cut up 
the wood at Mrs. Holmes’s, she talked the 
matter over with her friends, and the result of 
the conference was, that a great company of 
them came to the house about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, bringing provisions of all kinds, 
both cooked and uncooked, three times the 
amount required, and, taking possession of 
Mrs. Holmes’s kitchen, prepared a bountiful 
repast for the wood-cutters, and the whole 
company spent a social evening together. 
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Morton was present, happy as the happiest; 
so was Phil Stanwood; indeed, he had been 
the principal actor in getting up the affair. 
The lawsuit over, the matter of a profession 
decided, Morton’s spirits rose with a bound, 
and his love of fun, chastened, but not eradi- 
cated, now found vent. He contrived, in the 
course of plays that he originated, to bring 
Phil and Jane Morgan together many times in 
the course of the evening, as the .result of 
which, Phil went home with his former love, 
the breach was healed, and the old intimacy 
renewed, Miss Morgan having become satis- 
fied that “‘ all is not gold that glitters.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
UNCLE JESSE SEEKS REDRESS. 


Morton now turned all his attention to those 
studies connected with the profession of law, 
in pursuance of directions given him by Mr. 
Longfellow. He resolved to continue this 
mode of study till the end of the year, during 
which his uncle had offered to pay his ex- 
penses, then teach till he obta “ed sufficient 
funds to pay his board and otner expenses 
while pursuing his studies. 

Scarcely was Morton well settled to his 
work, when he received a call from Uncle 
Jesse Dustin, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, having taught school in the district 
in which the old gentleman resided. 

It was now cold weather, snow on the 
ground, and the old man entered Morton’s 
room with his whip in his hand, arrayed ina 
blue woollen frock over his other garments, 
extending below his knees, and buskins made 
of old stocking legs on his feet; for he had 
stopped his cattle at the door with a load of 
wood on the sled that he was hauling to the 
college wood-yard. 

*¢ Mornin’, Mr. Morton.” 

‘*Good morning, Uncle Jesse; sit down by 
the fire, and warm yourself.” 

‘‘Give you thanks; guess I-will. Mighty 
sharpish weather, Mr. Morton. *Twas so cold 
comin’ up I had to thrash myself, and I reckon 
I’m about as tough as common. I didn’t know 
as I should ever start, my sled was froze down 
so hard. I most ways put a stake under it, ar 
start it up on a log; but when I loaded up 
last night, I forgot it. I couldn’t rack it one 


mite without breaking the tongue off; but I 
made out to knock it loose with the axe.” 
‘* How far is it frozen, down the bay?” 
‘*Can’t tell, the vapor’s so thick; shouldn’t 
wonder if it had froze clear to the eend of 
It’s master cold; sled growls, 


Mare Pint. 
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.cattle all frosted up, nails in the house a snap- 
‘pin’ all night.” 

‘What makes you drive oxen with a whip? 
Why don’t you havea goad? If you had been 
driving with a good white-oak goad, when the 
jackass brayed, and put the butt of it over the 
noses of the cattle, you would have stopped 
them.” 

‘“‘Hain’t got any, so have to take the horse- 
whip; but Varnum’s goin’ to make me one. 
A whip does very well to drive one yoke when 
you are ploughin’ alone, and I’ve hearn say 
they drive oxen with whips in Massachu- 
setts.” 

‘* Perhaps they do; but it’s a poor thing in 
the woods, and an old woman’s fashion.” 

‘¢ They say, Mr. Morton, you’ve got to bea 
raal cute lawyer; they say that you went right 
into Birchmore, like a rat into a weasel, and 
met your teeth right through him, and that 
’ere great lawyer up there, the county man, 
that you just made a pocket-handkerchief of 
him, and wiped your nose with him.” 

**Don’t believe all you hear, Uncle Dustin; 
that lawyer has forgotten more than I know; 
but I happened to be posted up in respect to 
Birchmore.” 

‘* Well, you’re a smart one; that’s what’s the 
talk of folks all round; but that’é neither 
here nor there; but what I come iri fur... May 
be you ’member ’bout that hulamaloo at the 
wharf, a while ago, with that ’ere screecher of 
Dr. Goss.” , 

‘¢ Don’t think I shall forget it very soon.” 

‘‘Thought you’d’member. Well, now, there 
was a great deal of damage done to me. I 
know’d I’d got lots of goods to haul this fall, 
and I had my wheels iron-tired (that ain’t 
common round here), and a new axletree 
made of rock maple, with iron dogs in it, and 
the cart, Mr. Camel (Campbell) made it new 
*fore haying. That ’ere axletree was broke 
short off at the shoulder, the whole side of the 
cart tore off, one of my forrard steers run one 
of the stakes of the horse-cart betwixt his 
fore shoulder and brisket, and I had to kill 
him; he was thin of flesh, and was a dead 
loss, all ’cept the hide. 

‘“*Now, I’m a poor man, and I work hard 
for what I git, and I want ter know if I can’t 
have some satisfaction out of this ’ere jackass. 
Can’t you write him a raal sharp letter, and 
skeere him, or sue him for damages, or some- 
thing to help a poor feller like me?” 

‘‘ My good friend, Iam not a lawyer. What 
I did for Holmes, I did through a power of 
attorney from him; not because I knew any- 
thing about law, or wanted to meddle with it, 
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but because his mother was poor, and I knew 
he was innocent.” 

‘¢So I’m poor, and an old person to boot. 
Can’t you have a power of ’turney from me?” 

‘* But what would be the good of writing a 
letter to a jackass ? he couldn’t read it; or of 
suing him? he’s not a person in the eye of 
the law. You couldn’t get any damages; the 
action wouldn’t lie.” 

** Lord vless you, Mr. Morton, I don’t mean 
the jackass hisself; I mean old Goss, what 
owns him.” 

‘Dr. Goss couldn’t help the creature’s bray- 
ing, and was not, therefore, accountable for 
the consequences of it, however disastrous 
they might be.” 

‘*But what business had he to bring the 
outlandish, screeching thing here, to make all 
the cattle crazy and do damage?” 

‘*He had just as good a right to bring his 
animal as Dr. Page had to bring his sheep, 
or Captain Chase a hogshead of molasses.” 

‘*A sheep’s a good, innocent, wholesome 
critter, what it tells about in the good book, 
and we know all about ’em; but this outland- 
ish consarn, many people think he’s Zossessed, 
that he ain’t what he ought to be, and he calls 
him Beelzebub. Couldn’t he be taken hold on 
for that, bringin’ such a thing among Chris- 
tian people and Christian cattle?” 

‘No; trials for witchcraft are all over. I 
am sorry for your mishap, Uncle Dustin. Dr. 
Goss could give you something, if he was so 
disposed; but there is no remedy by law, you 
may depend. I am afraid you are prejudiced 
against the animal. The good book speaks 
as much of the ass as of the sheep, and the 
Saviour rode on one. I hope you are not 
prejudiced against the owner.” 

‘*T oughter be, if I hain’t. He gin my sis- 
ter, Polly, Spanish flies, when she was only 
a little sick, and liked ter killed her. Then 
he charges awful. I had the shingles last fall. 
I was all broke out on my stomach, and they 
got almost round my back. They say if they 
meet they’ll kill yer; that it’s sure death. 
Our folks was frightened, and we sent for 
Goss. He told ’em to find a black cat, that 
hadn’t a white hair on her, a she one, kill 
her, skin her, and put on the skin right round 
me, flesh side to. They hunted all over Bruns- 
wick ter find a cat that hadn’t a white hair on 
her, but couldn’t. Arter a while they found 
one in Topsham. He charged two dollars jist 
for settin’ in his house and tellin’ ’em that, 
and didn’t find the cat, nuther. That’s what 
I call grindin’ the face of the poor. He give 
me anything! he consider me! I tell yer, 





he don’t consider anything but his own in- 
terest.” 

‘*Well, Uncle Dustin, I can’t give you any- 
thing, because I am poor myself; but I tell 
you what I will do. It will be three months or 
more before you will want your axletree. Ill 
hew one out for you in the course of the win- 
ter; for I shall need some exercise. I don’t 
know how to make the ends, but I can mortise 
the holes for the tongue. I will get Uncle Tim 
to line it out for me, and give me instructions, 
and then I can do the work; and as for the 
hay-cart, I’ll,mend that myself.” 

‘“¢Yer a gentleman, Mr. Morton, every inch 
of yer, and I give yer thanks. If there was 
many more such folks, what a good world it 
would be!” 

Uncle Dustin now took his departure, quite 
happy, leaving a great puddle of water behind 
on the floor and hearth, made by the melting 
of the frost and snow on his shoes and buskins, 
and Morton soon heard him hallooing to his 
oxen, — 

‘‘Back, Buck! Haw, Line, up, you old vil- 
lain!” r 

“T ought to do something for him,” said 
Morton to himself, ‘‘ to pay for laughing at his 
misfortune. But if*the jack had broken his 
neck, I couldn’t have held in.” 

Morton did not stop here. He talked the 
matter over with the neighbors. They con- 
tributed and bought him another ox, to replace 
the one he had lost. The sloop was frozen up 
in the winter, and of course there were no goods 
to haul; but large quantities of cord-wood and 
boards were hauled and piled up on the wharf 
and bank, to be exported at the opening of 
navigation in the spring. 

Uncle Jesse hauled cord-wood all winter, and 
made a profitable winter’s work. Morton made 
him a new axletree under the instructions of 
Uncle Tim, and a new side to the slaver’s cart. 
Blaisdell’s boys painted the cart and wheels 
blue. Charlie Longley made him a new goad 
from a young white oak butt, blue as a whet- 
stone, and tough. To increase the latter qual- 
ity, Charlie bored a hole four inches deep in 
the butt-end, filled it with oil, and plugged it 
up. The old man came out in the spring 
with flying colors, with but one desire un- 
gratified —that of putting his new goad over 
the back of Beelzebub. It was the general 
opinion that Uncle Jesse made more by his 
misfortune than Dr. Page by his merinos, or 
Dr. Goss by his mules, since he got a much 
better ox than the one he lost; and when he 
went to look at the cart, after the boys had 
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' painted it, he found a barrel of flour in it. 
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A short time after Morton had accomplished 
his purpose in prevailing upon the neighbors 
to aid Dustin, he received a call from Uncle 
Tim. 

‘*Mr. Morton,” said his visitor, ‘‘now that 
you’ve got Holmes clear, landed Birchmore in 
jail, stirred up the deestrict to help Uncle Jess 
to a steer to mate his’n, undertook to repair 
damages to his cart, and made me promise to 
help you, stuck Phil Stanwood and Jane Mor- 
gan together agin, don’t you think it’s high 
time to begin to look out for yourself?” 

‘*T don’t understand what you’re driving at.” 

‘*Didn’t expect you would; for I don’t think 
I ever seed a man so thick-skulled as you kin 
be when you’re a mind to. I want to know 
what your fee is for what you did for Holmes? 
Can you understand that?” slapping with his 
hand the breast pocket of his jacket. 

‘*Fees? Fees for what?” 

‘* For plegdin’ in court; time spent in huntin’ 
up evidence, and all the rest that belongs to it.” 

‘*Didn’t you hear me tell Mrs. Holmes and 
Fred in the witness room that I received my 
reward when I heard the foreman of the jury 
say, ‘Not guilty,’ and saw her in her joy fall 
on her son’s neck? My old friend, I have not 
changed that opinion.” 

‘‘ Didn’t you hear me say, I’ll see about that 
by and by?- And now I’ve come to do it, and 
you’ve got to take what would be the regular 
and proper fees of a lawyer, and I’ve had law- 
suits enuff to know what ¢key air. I shan’t 
leave it to you.” 

**But hear me. Although I was extremely 
averse to engaging in this matter, I now con- 
sider it the best move I ever made in my life. 
It has decided me in the choice of a profession, 
given me a reputation to start with, made me 
some valuable friends, and enabled me to con- 
fer areal benefit upon Holmes and his mother. 
So I do hope, Uncle Tim, you will say no more 
about it, but grant me the privilege of feeling 
that I have at least conferred one favor upon 
you, and once, at least, gratified you without 
being Zazd for it.” 

‘*Mr. Morton, when I was a boy, I used to 
load up a gun and fire it jist for the sake of the 
bang ; and sometimes John Blaisdell and I used 
to work most all day to drill a hole in a rock, 
charge it and touch it off, and we thought the 
noise paid for the powder. That was doys’ 
play. We don’t do so now, but want pay for 
all our time and labor.’ If you are goin’ to 
study law, you must have money to pay your 
way while you're doin’ it. You'll want books, 
same as a carpenter wants tools, and can’t af- 
ford to work for nothin’ and find yourself. I 
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kin afford to pay the expense of this suit; for 
if it hadn’t been for this boy’s father, instead 
of bein’ what I am now, I should have been 
staggerin’ home Saturday nights with a junk 
of pork in one hand and a jug of new rum in 
tother. At any rate, I pass every day men 
who do that thing every Saturday night. I 
started on the same road, and travelled a good 
bit with ’em, and should have been where they 
are if it hadn’t, as I tell you, been for Fred’s 
father.” 

*“*T can’t take it, Uncle Tim.” 

‘‘What do you calkerlate a lawyer will ax 
for to take you into his shop, larn you, and let 
you have the use of his tools?” 

**T suppose about two hundred or two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; but, then, they always 
wait for young men till they can earn some- 
thing by practice.” 

‘* Then you'll have to have a stock of tools 
when you set up for yourself. What’ll your 
tool chist cost?” 

‘‘T suppose I should get along with a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth of books for a 
while, till I could earn something — perhaps 
less, if I was where I could borrow or get ad- 
vice.” 

‘*Then there’s your board. Now, there’s a 
good deal comin’ all at once — bills to pay be- 
fore you can arn anything. How do you ex- 
pect to get it? You can’t hew timber and cut 
wood then.” . 

‘‘T mean to stay here and study law till the 
year is up, during which my uncle pays my 
bills, and then take an academy, teach till I 
get money enough to go on, and study what I 
can while teaching.” 

“That's a long drag; they don’t git much, 
these teachers don’t, and you’re worth too 
much to do it.” : 

‘¢ What do you mean by that?” 

‘“*T mean that it wouldn’t pay for me, that 
am able to carry on business, to take my axe 
and go to hewing when I had forty men to 
work, and kin hire a man to hew for a dollar 
a day; and it won’t pay for you to spend two 
or three years of the prime of your life keepin’ 
school, when, if you was in business, you might 
arn three times that. You had better hire the 
money. Now, I tell you what I'll do, and if 
you don’t agree to it, it’ll jist hurt my feelin’s, 
and break friendship ’twixt us.” 

** What is that?” 

‘* When your time is up next fall, I’ll furnish 
all the money you need to put you straight 
through without any interest. Then you kin 
go ahead as fast as you like (books and all, 
mind you); then you won’t have interest gnaw- 
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ing your life out, and I shall save money by it, 
for the loss of the interest won’t be as much 
as I meant to have paid you for this job, and 
brought the money in my pocket.” 

Morton; with many thanks, accepted this 
generous offer. At the expiration of the year 
he entered the office of Mr. Longfellow. By 
means of some little business that gentleman 
put into his hands, and giving private lessons 
to a few young men, he was enabled to more 
than defray the expense of his board, his uncle 
occasionally making him a present to buy some 
books, and Uncle Tim often complaining that 
he did not call for half money enough. 

His future course more than justified the 
expectations of his parents and friends. In 
little more than a year after commencing prac- 
tice, he paid the debt due his old friend, and 
in the course of three more asked the hand of 
his daughter Eliza, having previously per- 
suaded Uncle Tim to afford her superior ad- 
vantages of education. 

Soon after Morton entered the office of Mr. 
Longfellow, he was deeply grieved by receiv- 
ing a letter from Richardson so full of bad 
news, that the tears sprang to his eyes as he 
read it, and he continued depressed and sad for 
many days. The nature of these ungrateful 
tidings and their bearing upon the future for- 
tune and prospects of this noble-hearted boy 
and dear friend of Morton will be communi- 
cated in the succeeding volume of this series — 
Tue TURNING OF THE TIDE, OR RADCLIFFE 
RIcH AND HIS PATIENT. 


FAIRY ENID. 
BY HENRY CLEVELAND. 


T was one of those gusty days in March 

which are absolutely painful to all dwellers 

in the great American metropolis who happen 
to be out of doors. 

A gentleman and lady had just crossed 
Broadway near the Astor House, and were 
picking their way through the little triangle of 
the City Hall grounds in the direction of the 
head of Chatham Street. It was in the day 
when no one had thought of stealing the grassy 
space from the children, and filling the air with 
a post office. The gentleman was middle-aged, 
handsome, and stout. The lady was quite 
young, almost girlish, and of the most bewitch- 
ing beauty, like southern fruit, dark, rich, and 
ripe. 

The open space which they neared seemed 
the play-ground for all the cold wind that was 
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rushing up the streets from both rivers and 
from the bay. There was just enough drizzle 
of rain to. show that the lead-colored clouds 
flying overhead were demoralized and leaky. 
Ever and anon some gust from the mouth of a 
street would get the mastery over the other 
gusts, and drive the half-frozen mist into the 
faces of the passers by with the force and pain- 
fil sting of small shot. Besides the rain, it 
had been snowing. There was black and dis- 
sipated-looking ice yet unshovelled from next 
the curb-stones; there was the filth of the mid- 
street, left by the thousands of ever-passing 
horses, with the grit constantly worn from the 
paving-stones. And all of it was mixed into 
a fluid paste, which was looked at and avoided, 
and then stepped into, by the troops of bipeds, 
each one armed with an umbrella; and in ev- 
ery failure to walk on tiptoe. and in every pet- 
ticoat lifted just too late to avoid the splash of 
the omnibus wheels, and in every nose which 
was upturned to avoid the compound smell of 
the fluid, there was expressed the contempt of 
pedestrian mankind for slush. 

In that open space the heaviest overcoats 
seemed but of canvas, as the wind passed right 
through them to the flesh. The young lady, 
who was provided with waterproof and muff, 
did not seem to feel the cold so keenly as the 
gentleman, who was much her senior, and 
much the more thickly clothed. As they 
emerged into the open space where street cars 
are always waiting and newsboys always shout- 
ing, they became conscious of a queer sort of 
great brown birds, hopping about in the mud 
and filth of the crossing. A second glance 
showed these to consist of five little girls, all 
with short, ragged dresses, of a uniform mud 
color, and, with one exception, all with bare 
legs, and the coarse shoes furnished. by char- 
ity houses. The shoes seemed made of mud, 
and the legs were too splashed and dirty 
to look blue with the severe cold, or to shock 
even the most fastidious when the dresses were 
too nearly of the ballet length. Their faces, 
where dirty hands had wiped away the icy 
mist, were streaked and mottled as with war 
paint. So little looked they like the sweet 
darlings left at home to nestle in woollens by 
coal fires, that the thousands of fathers of such 
home children never thought ¢hese might be 
cold to the very heart, or starved. 

Each had the stump of what had been a 
broom, and this pretext of street sweeping was 
the mask for begging, which in that day shield- 
ed them from the vagrant laws and the police. 

No sooner did they discover a gentleman and 
lady in that thoroughfare, so usually given up 
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to the bustle of trade, than they formed them- 
selves into an unwelcome escort, and hovered 
around, with hands extended and brooms held 
up, as signs of a vocation which had left no 
trace on the street, with beseeching cries of, 
‘* Please, sir, gimme a penny;” *‘ Please, man, 
for just one penny;” ‘‘One for me Zoo, sir;” 
‘We sweeps — we dooz;” ‘ Please, sir, won’t 
you gimmus ai// pennies?” 

And such little liars as they were! So soon 
as one would receive the coveted coin, which 
is but half of its English namesake, she would 
dodge to the rear and the other side, confident 
in the common disguise of dirt to bar identity, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Now, sir, please gim me one. 
You gim um all pennies but me! And please, 
sir, and mam, here’s sister; you ain't gin her 
none yet!” 

At least twenty of the coppers were gone, 
and each of the five was still persisting in 
turn that she had received none, when the 
young lady caught sight of alittle crossing- 
sweeper, who was on the other side of the 
way, and actually sweeping. This made six, 
if she were of the gang. The gentleman took 
the hint given him by his conipanion in a 
look, and the two passed on, while the empty- 
ing of a street car drew the little gang of mag- 
pies in that direction. The newly-seen child 
had not observed them, and seemed to need 
money more than the others. Her low-cut 
dress, that seemed to have been the party gar- 
ment of some child of fortune, and to have 
come to her by way of some charity house 
dispensing half-worn clothes, left her arms 
and shoulders bare, and the charity shoes, if 
they had ever been on her feet, had left them 
for some pawn-shop. When persons passed, 
she only.held out a thin hand and appealed 
by a look, but spoke no word. She was no 
cleaner than the others, nor could be, in the 
constant splash of vehicles, and the avoidance 
of being trampled to death. 

As the two reached her, the lady took the 
extended little hand, so eloquent in its starved 
poverty, and drew her, half frightened and re- 
sisting, to the sidewalk. 

‘‘ What is your name ?” she asked, in that 
conventional way of getting acquainted with 
a child. 

‘‘Enid, sir—ma’am, I mean. 
don’t send me to the Tombs. 


O, please 
Mother said I 
might sweep in the gang if I didn’t go near 


the chestnut roasters. O, please!” 

‘* We will not hurt you,” said the lady, smil- 
ing at the child’s fear of respectable kidnap- 
pers, and noticing that the uplifted eyes were 
deeply blue, and that a clean place where the 
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wet dress had wiped the smirch from the 
child’s bosom, was as fair as a lily. 

The tangled, dirty hair was of the yellow 
that was called beautiful, even in that-day 
when blondes were not the rage, and there 
was grace in the form that sadly lacked plump- 
ness. 

The gentleman, wishing to assure the little 
creature that he was not seeking for victims 
for the Blackwell’s or Randall’s island homes, 
said kindly, ‘‘ We are trying to find a poor 
little girl to live with us. Would you like to 
stay in our home?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

He looked and felt puzzled how to act in the 
case where he had expected as prompt a nega- 
tion. 

The dark-eyed lady said, ‘‘She will do as 
well as any one,” d, added to the child, 
‘* How much do you have to make in the day?” 

The little one saw that her questioner knew 
of the way in which persons send gangs of 
children to the streets, with the alternative of 
a certain sum of money to be begged or a 
whipping on return, and she answered, ‘* We 
have to make thirty cents apiece, and I’ve 
only six cents. People don’t feel for pennies 
when it’s so cold.” ; 

“Tf I give you twenty-five cents, will you 
go home and wash your face, and let me come 
and see you?” 

**- Yes, ma’am.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘With Granny Moss — but I’m Enid -— it’s 
58 Mulberry Street, in the back-yard cellar, 
ma’am.” 

‘Here is the money, and ten cents more 
to get your dinner at that hot-waffle stand — 
run along.” 

And the astonished child scarcely staid for 
thanks, as she dashed away with the crisp 
fractional currency tightly clinched in the 
numb little hand. 


ENID. 


An hour later, and dirty, crowded Mulberry 
Street, with its smells halffrozen up, and its 
low doorsteps less crowded under the influence ‘ 
of sleet and rain, saw the rare spectacle of a 
well-dressed gentleman and a plainly-clothed, 
but very beautiful young woman, seeking one 
of the back-yard dens of the street. The rows 
of old brick houses were long since deserted 
by tenants far too respectable to live ‘‘down 
town,” and, in later days, abandoned by 
the panders to vice, who found Mercer and 
Spring Streets better located for their trade. 
The walls were dark and spongy, as if soaked 
through and through with all the nameless 
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shame, and filth, and cruelty they had wit- 
nessed. The window glass was never washed, 
and was supplemented with old hats. There 
were ropes from the row of houses on thestreet 
to the row in the back yards, andover all alleys, 
filling the space from sleet-soaked ground to 
broken chimney-pots with the garlands of 
ragged clothes of the men and the women, the 
children and the negroes, who required all 
days to be washing-day, and were never the 
cleaner. There were burrows, down worn and 
ice-clad stone steps, where all light came from 
the hole called the door, after having all the 
lighting powers of light taken from it by the 
house twenty feet in front of it, by the build- 
ing under which it was, and by the red flan- 
nel shirts and countless chemises filling all 
space between. And there are ladies and gen- 
tlemen who spend their“lives in the city, and 
yet doubt that such places exists; still more, 
who consider them incurable sores, and leave 
them to fester and taint the whole city. 

The gentleman and lady passed through the 
door and passage, which was the only way of 
access to the house in the rear, and through 
the score of half nude and homeless wander- 
ers, all less than a dozen years old, who had 
huddled there, like pigs, for warmth, on the 
sufferance of the rent-payers, and, emerging 
into what should have been air, stooped under 
the bowers which were zo¢ linen. Then they 
dived down the icy steps, and saw just nothing 
at all, but heard an old woman’s voice say, 
‘* And what are you after?” 

The gentleman, whom we may as well begin 
to call Mr. Edwin Adams, said, ‘‘ We would 
like to see where we are, if possible.” 

‘*Humph!” said the voice; ‘‘ that’s becase 
you’re quality, and has glass winders. Here. 
Enid, you brat, get a match and light a can- 
dle. Drat these bats that come to talk piety, 
and don’t even bring old clothes.” 

The visitors did not reply to the compliment, 
and the spot of flame which soon lit the filthy 
ceHar, gave Enid and the brunette beauty, 
Kate Adams, sight of each other. So the 
child introduced the visitors to the bundle in 
the rickety chair, who was assorting a quan- 
tity of dirty rags on the ground, by saying, 
_ ‘*Granny Moss, these are the ones as paid me 
out of the gang to-day.” 

‘** So, so; you’re welcome if you’re the ready 
money, and not the tract and Scriptur’ sort. 
You’d better give me all that you’ve got to 
give out in the buildin’, for I’m rail honest, I 
am, an’ put here for that. I'll divide fair.” 

‘*T am nota stranger in these streets,” was 
the quiet reply. 
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‘*So you're up to snuff are ye? Well, 
what’s yer game?” 

‘*T have cqme to offer Enid a place in my 
family as my own child,” he said, indicating 
the little girl, who now, with clean face and 
legs, was sitting in the lap of Kate. 

‘*What’ll ye give?” was the business-like 
question. . 

‘Is she your own child, or your grand- 
child?” asked Mr. Adams. 

‘* Well, you see, honey, I ain’t a fool, and I 
see you ain’t. It’s no use me claimin’ that six 
girls, all of um much of a muchness as to 
age, is mine by natur’. Then, like as fot, you 
axed afore you come, at the p’lece office, an’ 
found out. None of um is mine, but I’ve took 
um from drunken people, or found um lost; 
and them six, an’ four more in the rag-pick 
business, and a gal and a boy sellin’ flowers, is 
all raised to honest industry by me. ‘They 
gits feed, an’ close, an’ shelter, an’ I’m a char- 
ity house, I am, for poor infants, an’ I lets um 
do better when I’m paid for it. Thar! I’m 
honest.” 

‘* Have you any evidence as to Enid’s par- 
ents, or her relatives?” he questioned. 

‘“‘Not a scrap, I tell ye, honest. She was 
leftin a silk handkercher, at Mr. Pease’s school, 
at the Pints; I found her before he did, and 
didn’t ring his gate bell.” 

‘* Then it was the intention of her mother 
to have her in that school, or sent to some 
private family?” 

** Like enough; but I saved her from that, 
for honest labor.” 

‘*Who named her Enid?” 

‘¢ Some fool woman in velvet enough to feed 
her for ten year, as come around gettin’ brats 
baptized. I called her Sunup, from the time 
I found her.” 

Mr. Adams saw that no more information 
could be obtained, even if the old hag pos- 
sessed it, and answered her question as to price: 
‘*‘T am not in the habit of paying for chil- 
dren, but I will agree to give a good suit of 
woollen clothes, shoes, and stockings to each 
of the other children; and you must agree, 
before a magistrate, not to sell or pawn the 
clothes, but to let the childre wear them out. I 
will also pay the rent of two large, up-stairs 
rooms for your use and theirs, and you are to 
take them from this cellar. Also, I will pay 
you one hundred dollars in money, and you 
are to agree to keep them in-doors and dry on 
all wet days.” 

She retorted, ‘‘ You are mighty grand; but, 
as I’m owner, J’// make the terms. You can 
take Enid for five hundred dollars, gold, in 
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my hand, and you’ll let the gang and others 
alone.” 

‘*Ts that the best you will do?” he asked. 

‘*The level best,” she said, with a grin. 

He nodded his head to Kate, and they left 
the cellar, without a word, save of good by 
to the weeping Enid. , 


During the next four or five weeks, Mr. Ed- 
win Adams began, for the first time in his life, 
to frequent the offices of the city government, 
and also to give large dinner parties at his 
house, at which the guests were mainly city 
aldermen or prominent politicians of the con- 
trolling party. He was also seen driving fast 
horses on the Bloomingdale road, accompa- 
nied by his honor the mayor. At the offices 
there were witnesses examined, as in a court, 
and there was much turning over of police 
records and questioning of the local magis- 
trates. There was rumor of new regulations. 

At the same time, there was a stranger at 
58 Mulberry Street, in the back yard, and, 
with his very bad clothes, which seemed 
once to have been very fine clothes, and his 
small, active form, as well as his hints of goods 
to be had for nothing, that would sell for more 
than old rags, he completely won the heart of 
Granny Moss, and was told by her all of the 
little impositions she had practised upon the 
public by means of her trained beggars. 

In the mean time, the March of that year 
had been cold and bitter beyond precedent, 
and little Enid, a beggar still, and clothed as 
scantily as possible in order to excite the more 
compassion by her beauty, was once found 
half dead in the streets, and was only obtained 
from the hospital by the appearance of Mrs. 
Moss, in such clothes as she had never worn in 
the cellar, and a tearful story of home and 
fire, waiting for her ‘‘own-lost-own-born- 
child.” The affection and the glow of the 
fire ended at the gates of the beautiful grounds 
where now is a hideous street. 

At last there was a bright April day, with 
just enough of showers from the blue and 
white heavens to drench the sweeps and draw 
pennies at the street crossings. At noon 
there was ‘a sudden appearance of blue uni- 
formed police from every corner, and a swoop, 
as of hawks on dirty doves, and the six little 
girls soon found themselves at the City Hall, 
and scores of other little street Arabs arriving, 
in charge of men in blue, at every moment. 

At the same hour Mr. Adams and the new 
lodger at No. 58 went down the cellar steps 
together, and the old woman greeted the 
older gentleman with, ‘“‘I thought you'd have 
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to come to my terms. 
at my price?” 

The answer came from the self-reputed 
thief, who opened his very ragged overcoat, 
to show beneath it the blue’vest and golden 
shield of a captain of police, as he said, “I 
am Detective Rokesmith, and you are taken 
in charge for public swindling and abuse of 
children. Come!” and he had the steel brace- 
lets on her in a moment. 

. There was great cry with some wool, and the 
end of it was, that the old woman had a home 
with high stone walls for many months. The 
next morning’s papers said that the old prac- 
tice of permitting gangs of thieves, beggars, 
and little venders of cheap articles, to support 
drunken men and women by their gains, was 
to end; that trading upon the sympathy of 
the public by systematized exposure of half 
nude girls and boys was to cease; that in- 
ebriate and idle adults must shift for them- 
selves, without prostituting the souls and 
bodies of tender children. 

Of the hundreds of children taken up that 
day, some went to the city asylum on Wash- 
ington Heights, some to the green slopes of 
an island, and others were conveyed to safe 
homes in the west, by the Children’s Aid So- ° 
ciety. None wef put as permanent drones 
in the endowed benevolent ‘‘ Homes” of the 
city. ; 

Enid went up Broadway in the first carriage 
which she had ever seen the inside of, and 
then down West Eleventh Street, to a large 
corner house of brick, and was met by Kate, 
who took her out of the world, at once, into 
Fairy Land. 


Do you want her now, 


The glass around the door, which looked so 
dull from the outside, was of the brightest 
crimson, green, orange, and purple, and the 
hall oil-cloth looked like variegated marble. 
Even the hat-rack had its mirror, and the 
swinging globe of the gas-pendant looked like 
a great pearl. The stair carpet was soft with 
its woven flowers; and that upper chamber, 
with its green and white carpet; its rich green, 
silken bed-covers and white ruffled pillows ; its 
chairs of yellow maple and green damask, the 
flowing window curtains of white muslin, em- 
broidered with butterflies in green and purple; 
its mirror, from floor to ceiling, revealing 
what she took for another chamber; its china 
of white and gold, and the bird-cage of golden 
wire, fluttering with the birds of the Canary 
Isles over the stand of blooming gerani- 
ums, and great basin of gold-fish, — was 
all to her a new revelation of what heaven 
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might be in its beauty, if this was still the 
earth. For in the whole city full of splendor, 
she had never before been up Broadway far 
enough to see the best of the shop windows; 
had never been:on the bay or across the rivers 
ona ferry-boat; had never even seen the street 
of mansions which begins at Washington 
Square, nor dreamed of such a place as the 
great Park. 

In another room, near at hand, she was un- 
dressed for the warm, perfumed water of a 
marble bath, and soon was before one of the 
great mirrors again, timidly shrinking from 
the glance of a little fairy in blue silk, and 
faultless stockings, and blue kid shoes, with 
golden curls and white neck and arms, and 
silken sash ribbons as violet as her eyes; and 
utterly bewildered when beautiful Kate, also 
reflected from the mirror in her own rosy silks 
and soft laces, told her that the fairy was Enid. 

It was days before she learned to know her- 
self when suddenly met by this image, and 
weeks before the manners and words of Mul- 
berry Street would vanish from the new atmos- 
phere. 

In walking out to take the air, or purchase 
with her own money at the gay shops, it was 
hard to resist the impulse to hold out her hand, 
for pennies, to the well-drgssed people whom 
she met at the crossings; and once she did so, 
but the lady thought she had only mistaken a 
friend, and shook the little gloved hand and 
kissed the sweet face. She would shrink and 
half cry as the now polite policeman offered 
great arms in blue to carry ker across the 
street, instead of the old cry of, ‘‘ Hoi! hoi, 
there, you beggar!” And as the old hags at 
the street ash-barrels looked at her rich dress, 
she would turn sick at heart, in the sudden 
fear of the pawn-shop, the cellar, and the whip. 

Fairy Enid had been among the cruel ogres 
of poverty and crime too long, and the mem- 
ory of them was kept by a pain in her breast 
and a flush on her cheek, and a refusal of the 
white flesh to grow plump and rosy, which 
gave promise that she would soon put off the 
bright wings of her fairyhood, nat for the glory 
of womanhood, but for the starry wings and 
white robes of the holy angels. 

She had a kind of education in Bible stories 
and religious truths, for various benevolent 
people had built or hired houses in her part 
of the city for the uses of charity; and it was 
their rule to make the coals and clothes, and 
shoes and bread, act as bribes to attendance 
on the prayer-meetings and the Sabbath 
classes. Indeed, at times, when the beggar 
gangs were of little profit, or in need of rest 
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and food after a winter campaign, it had been 
the habit of old Granny Moss to board them 
at charity for a month or two, and ease her 
wicked old soul with the fiction that a few 
weeks of singing and the New Testament was 
educating and reforming her little ones, 
Whipped again into stealing and lying by her, 
when retaken. Once or twice she had sold a 
pretty child at a fine price, through’ these 
schools, 

From such experiences, together with the 
new ones of churches and up-town Sabbaths 
just dawning upon her, it was possible for 
Enid to think of heaven and Christ; and as 
such thoughts had been the only sweetness of 
the old life, they yet camé to her, awake or 
in dreams of the night. 

One night it seemed to her that she gradu- 
ally ceased to be a little girl, and became a 
silent, frightened little lamb, such as she had 
sometimes seen for sale, alive, at the Washing- 
ton Market. She was no more in her room, 
but in a wild place like the Ramble, in the 
Park, only all briers, and thorns, and waste 
land, and there was a great wolf, not fed and 
fat, as in the Museum cage, but wild, fire-eyed, 
gaunt, and hungry, following her track and 
creeping after her through the thickets. 

At the same time she saw a very different 
sight, above and far beyond her. It was a 
country where every tint was soft and delicate, 
without glare or glitter, and yet so full of 
wondrous light that every stone and herb 
seemed alive with a soul. There was a meadow 
of grass, and its green was like that perfect 
stone she had seen set in gold, and been told 
was emerald. There were white blossoms, 
purer than country snows, and other flowers 
of violet and rose tints, and from afar she was 
aware of their rich perfume. There was a 
stream that splashed over crystal cascades, 
and its drops were brighter than the wondrous 
stones Kate wore on her bosom. There were 
trees where the winds made music, and each 
leaf and bud was atiny angel. There was'a 
circle of light which her eyes could not bear, 
but she was in some way aware of a vast 
white throne, with its top furled in an awful 
glory; that upon its steps burned seven 
quenchless lamps, and that four and twenty 
white-vested men, older than the hills, and 
four beasts, with veiled faces, were the spec- 
tral guard of that phantom of the Infinite. 
And outside the circle on the green, in the 
full radiance of the lamps, were countless 
lambs, asleep or playing with one another, or 
eating the grass and the flowers. Even as she 
saw all this, and still heard the steps of the 
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lean Wolf near her, a Man, in white, with a 
face sweeter than a woman’s, came down the 
white steps through the lamps, and by the 
kneeling Elders and the prostrate Beasts. At 
once he began to count the myriad flocks, 
and then he cried out, aloud, “‘I have losta 
sheep.” 

It was in vain that people with | glitter- 
ing wings flew down from the upper air, and 
pointed to the vast congregation of lambs safe 
about him. 

He only girded up his white robe, and took 
a crooked staff, saying, ‘‘I have lost my lamb.” 

Then Enid saw him step down on the dark- 
ness, where rains began to fall, and thunders 
to roll to the’ glare of the lightning. She 
saw him hurt himself over rocks, and beheld 
him torn by strong brambles. He fell on 
ground that was horrible with mire, and the 
robe was stained with clay anddrenched with 
rain. Still he walked down the darkness, and 
she heard the snap of the wolf teeth behind 
her. She, too, was torn and bleeding from the 
briers ; and just then the Wolf leaped upon her. 

But the Man was there, and took the Wolf 
by the throat, and she lay still and saw a bat- 
tle. The fierce beast tore and bit, and the 
Man struggled, and at last the Wolf howled 
and fled, and she was saved. 

He took her to the torn white robe to his 
bosom, and they climbed the darkness that 
was not so dark, by the steep way not so steep 
as before. They reached the bright stream, 
and he bathed her there, until the Life in its 
waters healed her, and gave her beauty like 
those other lambs. 

Then the Man, pale and bleeding, but some 
way more beautiful in his torn and soiled robe 
than when fresh from the Throne, carried her 
to the green pasture, and said, aloud, ‘‘ Re- 
joice! I have found my lamb.” 

Then the air was full of beautiful winged 
creatures, and there were music of harps and 
gladness of songs, and -the chorus over all, 
was, ‘‘ Rejoice! He has found his lamb!” 

Then Enid knew no more, for her whole 
being was full of peace, and peace was sleep. 

When she awoke in the morning, she told 
all of it to Kate and Mr. Adams, amid the 
pleasures of the breakfast, and brought tears 
to their eyes in the hearing; and Kate wrote 
it down for her, to be kept even in old age. 
But there is no old age in the Better Land, 
and she was going there fast, although the 
ogre of the down-town street was in prison. 

In May there was a little family picnic in 
the Park; and after floating on the lake, and 
lunching in a nook in the shadow of the 
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‘* Natural Bridge,” they returned to the grassy 
slopes where the swans make their nests, and 
Enid said ‘‘This is almost as beautiful as 
the green pasture I was taken to when the 
Good Shepherd saved me from the Wolf. May 
I go to sleep here?” — 

So they made a pillow for her of soft shawls, 
and sat down near her to talk in low whispers 
while she slept. At last the sinking sun slid 
his yellow beams under the tree where she ° 
lay, and Mr. Adams motioned Kate to awaken 
her for the carriage and for home. 

She was awake and at home, but not there. 
Fairy Enid was an angel. The Man had 
come, — 

“* And these were the voices around the Throne, 
‘Rejoice! for the Lord has found his own.’”’ 


DEAOON PITKINS’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


Y wife an’ I, on yesternight, 
Beside the light was settin’; 
I, thinkin’ on the last year’s crops, 
She noddin’ o’er her knettin’. 
Puss, near the hearth-stun, lay asleep 
Jest where the fire shone on it, 
And darter Nell sot by my side 
Fixin’ her meetin’ bunnet, — 


When, all to onct the knocker rapped, 
An’ thru the hall went pealin’ 
With sech a din, it made Marier 
Jump half way to the ceilin’; 
I startled so my specks fell off, 
Puss ran with hair upraisin’, 
*¢°Tis Will!” said Nell, with both her cheeks 
Like coals of fire a blazin’.” 


‘¢James Peirson an’ his wife, perhaps; 
Or, mebby, Parson .Tabor; 

Don’t ye be skeert; I'll let ’em in; 
Most likely ’tis a neighbor.” 

I tuck the lamp, and crost the hall, 
An’ held it mighty keerful, 

Fur of these bustin’ sort o’ iles 
I'm allers kinder fearful. 


I stud the light upon the steer, 
An’ then, the door unlockin’, 
I sot it wide, when in the hall 
A crowd of folks come flockin’, 
With Parson Tabor at the head, 
The deacons comin’ after, 
An’ all the village at their heels, 
Half dead with screams of laughter. 
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Like swarms o’ bees they crowded roun’, 
Both misters and young misses; 
The boys began to hug Marier, 
The gals gin me sweet kisses. 
Wal,’ so dumfounded:then was I, 
My head felt’s like ’twas holler, 
When I-bethought me very rude, 
An’ axed them in the parlor. 


O, Loddy massy! in they poured, 
With‘ baskets, boxes, bundles, 
And a wheelbarrer farmer John 
Inter the-parlor trundles; 
A big wheelbarrer! .jest chock full 
O’ punkins, fine and meller, 
An’ crookneck’squash, an’ pippins, too, 
All plump, an’ roun’, an’ yeller. 


My wife an’ I stud side by side, 
Our backs agin the fire; 

I slowly turned and says to her, . 
**T want to know, Marier!” 

Says she, ‘* Wal, realy; so du I.” 
‘*Ha, ha!” says Deacon Heddin’; 

‘* Neighbor, jest'let me’wish ye joy 
Upon. your Golden Weddin’.” 


With that he snatches off my specks 
(I felt all uv a trimble), 

Claps on‘a pair all bound with gold, 
And gins Marier a thimble. 

Good gracious me! each one hed brought 
Some shiny thing:-or t’other; 

Which on ’em all I ‘liked the best 
I couldn’t ha’ told ye, nuther. 

They jined-in singing old ‘‘ Lang Syne,” 
Led on by young Will Heddin’. 

Mayhap [ kin fergit old friends, 
But. not my Golden Weddin’ ! 


ESAU’S. MESS OF POTTAGE. 


OU ‘have all read in the Bible how foolish 
Esau ‘‘sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage;” that is, sold the right which be- 
longs to first-born sons, in Eastern ‘lands, to 
inherit: all ‘the great flocks and herds— the 
main wealth in those countries — of his father, 
Isaac. Now, perhaps you have often won- 


dered what this mess of pottage was, of which: 
Master Esau was so fond; and you may be a- 


little astonished to know that it was nothing 
but a dish of boiled lentils —a sort of- small, 
red pea, which is grown in the south of Eu- 
rope, in Egypt, Barbary, and the Holy Land, 
and which once formed the chief food of the 
inhabitants of the latter country. 


AND GIRLS. 


The lentil is not uncommon even in New 
York, where it is largely used by the Ger- 
mans to make their /énsen soup, a dish which 
probably much resembles Esau’s mess of pot- 
tage. +; 


THE DREAM OF HOME. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 
BY CARL BERGER. 


E sleeps! With watching, weary, worn, 
With toil and terror, tempest-torn, 
The sailor-boy sleeps and dreams. 
The ship’s a wreck upon the shore, 
Where angry waves two seamen bore, 
In sunset’s dying gleams. 


Cold blew the ocean’s savage blast, 
And coldly ojer the rocks it ‘cast 
The freezing, drenching spray. 
Yet still slept on the sailor-boy, 
And dreamed of home's ecstatic joy — 
Of home far, far away. : 


His mother folds him to her heart, 
Her lips ‘a mother’s kiss impart, 
Her arms entwine his form; 
His brother shouts, his sister weeps, — 
While on the rocks he shivering sleeps, 
In midnight’s howling storm. 


The morning comes! the blessed morn; 
To sailors wrecked and tempest-torn 
It brings the blessed light! 
The tough old tar has watched the boy, 
Dreaming of home’s far distant joy, 
Through all the gloomy night. 


The storm has ceased, the waves subside; 
The tough old tar looks far and wide, 
As sunrise gilds the wave. 
O, blessed sight, in morning light! 
A stout ship comes, her canvas white 
Like angel wings, to save! 


The old tar wakes the sleeping youth; 

The dream shall be the living truth;._ 
No. longer sigh and weep. 

That mother’s arms her sailor-boy 

Shall fold ere long in rapturous joy, 
As in his,shivering sleep. 


— It was a saying of Labotus, the Spar- 
tan, that a speech should be no bigger than 
the subject. If we could all remember this, 
how many words would be saved! Jf 
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SOANDAL. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. and Mrs. Carrow, the 
newly-married pair; REv. MR. SPLICER, the 
one who paired ’em; Wipow TurFr, LAWYER 
QuiIBBLE, Miss GLB, Mr. Stow, SINGLE, 
Fisit, Pompus, Cynic, GROWLER, particu- 
lar friends. 


[A party may be made up from the school to 
represent guests, among whom the active par- 
ticipants can mingle. } 


Scene I.—A Wedding Party; all the Char- 
acters present. Mr. and Mrs. Carrow, the 
newly-wedded pair, in the foreground at the 
right. 


Rev. Mr. Splicer. And now, my children, 
after the pledges you have given, you must 
strive to make each other happy, as I am sat- 
isfied you will. I have never known a case 
which promised better. (Putting in his pocket- 
book the fee that is handed to him by the hus- 
band.) With a good home and plenty, it lies 
with yourselves to say whether life shall be 
pleasant or not. Remember what the poet 
says: — 


“If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast the jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut — our home.” 


In our own hearts we must seek for the jewel 
happiness. I extend to you my hearty con- 
gratulations, in which, I dare say, all the party 
will join. 

Mr. Single. Of course we do; and though 
I have never been anything but Single, — par- 
don the pun, —I have been an ardent friend 
of matrimony all my days, and given my 
friends full permission to marry, if they chose, 
which they have so far accepted, that all my 
friends. have left me to smoke my cigars alone, 
and I shall have to marry, myself, in order to 
have somebody help me. 
Mr. Carrow. Marry yourself! You can’t 
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do that, Single; and as for getting a wife to 
help you smoke your cigars, that also is im- 


possible. My wife never will help me do 
that. 
Single. Well, you know what I mean. It 


must be real pleasant to have somewhere to 
spend your evenings, and all that, when you 
are married. I wish you much joy with all 
my heart. (Shaking hands with the groom.) 

Mrs. Carrow. And me? 

Single. Yes, and you; though I needn’t 
wish you joy, when you have so much of it. 
(Shakes hands with her.) 

Miss Glib.. (Presenting a hand to both.) 1 
wish you both happiness, with all my heart, 
and hope you may live a thousand years, and 
have all the felicity known to life. There's 
no condition, we know, so happy as the mar- 
ried one. It is so delightful to read of cases 
where young hearts, tried and tortured through 
months of being continued in the paper, are 
made happy, in love and hope, at last, to bear 
life’s burdens together, and rest at the foot of 
the hill when they die. How beautiful is love 
in a cottage, or a ‘‘ hut,” as the poet has said, 
with two rooms, and two chairs, and two 
plates, and two knives and forks, and two 


spoons —” 

Mr. Cynic. (Interrupting.) The married 
ones? 

Miss Glib. (Not heeding him.) With a 


quarter of beef for breakfast, —a quarter of a 
pound, I mean, —and singing ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home” all the time. May you realize all this. 

Mr. Carrow. Thank you. But in a thou- 
sand years’ enjoyment of this I am afraid 
there would be too much sameness. A little 
domestic quarrel once in a while would be a 
positive necessity, to break the monotony, and 
clear the air, like thunder in summer. 

Mrs. Carrow. O, fie! As if we couldn’t 
live merely a thousand years without quarrel- 
ling! Ridiculous! 

Mr. Slow. Of course, if people will only 
avoid disputes, there will be no quarrelling in 
a thousand years, or twenty thousand years. 
I knew a couple that lived together twenty 
years, and never had a cross word. True, 
they were deaf and dumb; but this illustrates 
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the principle. Lay it down asa principle, that 
you will not dispute, and you will never 
quarrel. 

Mrs. Carrow. But mustn’t I have my own 
way at any time, nor any mind of my own? 

Mr. Slow. Not if it conflicts with your 
husband’s. A wife shouldn’t have any mind 
at all; and the evil of supposing she has any 
is seen in this trying to vote, and all that non- 
sense. A woman who has no mind won’t 
want to vote. Mind in woman is a bad thing, 
depend upon it. : 

Mrs. Carrow. But shouldn’t a woman have 
a mind to manage her household, and to be a 
companion for her husband? What a ma- 
chine you would make her, to be sure! 

Mr, Slow. Well, well, I won’t argue it 
here; but you mustn’t entertain such ideas, 
for they will not be entertaining very long, I 
can tellyou. I wish you well with all my heart. 

Widow Tuff. (Coming forward.) As for 
happiness, if you'are as happy as I was with 
my poor, dear Tuff — ah, well, he used to say, 
*’Liza”—my name is Elizabeth, which he 
used to call me ’Liza for short — *‘’Liza,” he 
would say, ‘“‘we may be Tuff in name, but 


we can be tender in natur’.” And he used to 


be, only when he wasn’t, which was very 
often, sometimes, though he was sorry for it 


afterwards; and I do say it, that he was the 
kindest creatur’—for all that he ran away, 
and never came back, which they said was in 
an aberration of mind—and if you are as 
happy as we were, then you will be blest; for 
people are only happy as far as they enjoy 
themselves; but what we don’t know is uncer- 
tain, and some can’t see any farther into the 
future than anybody else. Bless you! and 
what Heaven has joined together, let not man 
put us under; which means that you should 
stand up for your rights, dear. 

Mrs. Carrow. Ihave no rights to fear the 
loss of, beyond “rights and lefts,” and these I 
know will be provided. 

Miss Gib. I think love in a cottage is 
strengthened by a good wardrobe, and speak- 
ing of rights and lefts suggests it. Dress- 
makers are to a home what fairies are in the 
story books, giving people dresses and things 
to make them more beautiful. 

Mr. Carrow. Now, I think they are more 
like mosquitos than fairies; they put in their 
bills, and take the life-blood out of a man. 

Mrs. Carrow. I shall make my own dresses, 
and be the fairy of my own household. 

Mr. Carrow. Spoken like a dear, sensible 
woman, 

Mrs. Carrow. Don’t say so, because Mr. 
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Slow might then think I was showing some 
symptom of mind. 

Mr. Pompus. (Coming forward.) Allow 
me to present to you my most sincere con- 
gratulations. I have witnessed the scene with 
feelings of profound gratification, and trust 
that the union here formed may be fraught 
with all the happiness that pertains to the 
condition sanctioned by divine authority, and 
that there may be in store for you — 

Mr. Cynic. (Interrupting.) Flour, meat, 
vegetables, &c. 

Mr. Pompus. In store for you, in the fu- 
ture, as much happiness as now pervades the 
present scene. (Shakes hands formally.) 

Mr. Carrow. Ithank you heartily for your 
wishes, and ‘if any of you hear that this union 
is threatened with dissolution, don’t you be- ~ 
lieve it. There'll be no secession from it, you 
may rest assured. Lawyer Quibble, Fibit, 
Growler, have you not a word to say? 

Quibble. I congratulate you very heartily, 
and can promise you that any business in my 
line—a divorce, for instance, — ha, ha, ha, 
pretty good, eh?—will be attended to.with 
neatness, accuracy, and despatch. (Shakes 
hands.) 

Mrs. Carrow. 
Sccasion, sir. 

Quibble. Hope not; but doubtful things 
are uncertain, as the widow here says. 

Mr. Fibit. And Iam delighted to improve 
the opportunity to shake hands with the mar- 
ried couple (shakes hands), and wish them 
prosperity. Be truthful to each other; never 
vary from the truth; nothing in the world can 
prosper that has not truth for its foundation. 
Remember this. 

Growler. (Aside.) That will do for the 
most audacious liar in town.— (Aloud.) You 
are realizing now the nonsense of the two 
hearts with butasingle thought. ’Tis a fraud 
to cheat spooney men and women out of their 
senses with. I'll give you six months before 
you quarrel. ’Tis the way of the world; you 
can't help it. I wish you, therefore, all the 
joy possible; that’s vague enough, anyhow. 
Good by. 

Mrs. Carrow. Aside.) The bear! 

Mr. Carrow. Yes; but he is truthful, in 
spite of his growl. 

Rev, Mr. Splicer. Well, we will now leave 
the new couple to pack their trunks for their 
wedding tour, wishing them a pleasant time, 
and safe return. 


(Tartly.) There’ll be no 


[Zxtt guests, L., couple, R. 
[The change can be made, if in a school, 
by the parties simply leaving the platform.] 





SCANDAL. 


The Street. 


Enter SINGLE hastily, L., meeting FIBiT 
SromR. 


Halloa, Fibit! I’ve got the greatest 


Scene II. — Two months later. 


Single. 
news! 

Fibit. Well? 

Single. What new matrimonial scandal do 
you think is coming upon the public? 

' Fibit. Cari’t guess, they are happening so 
constantly. 

Single. What do you think of our friends 
of the other day, the Carrows? Suppose I 
should tell you they had quasrelled. 

Fibit. Icould hardly believe it. 

Single.. Yet itis true. I heard this morn- 
ing, as I passed their house, enough to con- 
vince me that they are at loggerheads al- 
ready. 


Fibit. You don’t say so! 


Single. A fact,on my honor; but I wouldn’t 
*twill come out 


say anything about it just yet; 
fast enough. 

Fibit. Tl not speak of it. 

[Zxit SINGLE. 
Enter Miss Gus. 
Good morning, Miss Glib; that is a sad 
thing about our friends, the Carrows — isn’t 
it? 

Miss Glib. You alarm me! 
matter? 

Fibit. Why the turtle-doves have quar- 
relled ; that’s the talk; and a division is threat- 
ened. 

Miss Giib. Can it be possible? Dotell me 
about it. 

Fibit. It is not quite clearly known; but that 
they have quarrelled, there is no doubt. It is 
well, however, not to make it too public yet. 

Miss Glib. Certainly not. 

Fibit. Well, they were heard this morn- 
ing in high dispute, and, as a friend of ours 
stopped a moment, attracted by the sound, a 
flatiron came crashing through the window, 
and an angry cry, ‘‘ Take that, you villain!” 

Miss Giib. Poor Cacrow! O,I could see 
the vixen in her eye the day they were mar- 
ried, and if I could but have got a word in his 
ear, I would have cautioned him against — 
flatirons or anything. What deception! 

Fibit. My informant thought he caught a 
glimpse of Carrow through the window, his 
face very pale; but he came right away, too 
much shocked by the circumstance to stay. 

Miss Glib. And well he might be. Poor 
Carrow! 

Fibit. Of course you will say nothing about 
this. 


What is the 
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Miss Giié. O, of course not. (Hatt Frsrr.) 
I knew, when Carrow was engaged to that 
school-teacher, what a life she would lead 
him; and he is now suffering for his neglect 
in taking good advice. Well, we must grow 
wise by experience. Flatirons, indeed! 


, 


Enter Cynic. 


Mr. Cynic. Well, gracious lady, what is the 
news of the day? Your cheek wears an un- 
usual flush this morning. 

Miss Glib. Enough to make one’s cheek 
flush to hear such news — about one’s friend$, 
too! 

Cynic. What is it, fair oracle? 

Miss Glib. The Carrows have quarrelled 
like cats and dogs. e 

Cynic. Can such thing be, and overcome 
us? 

Miss Glib. It is true; I had it from an eye- 
witness. You remember what was said about 
the dress-makers. He refused her a dress- 
maker, and her dress two months old! She 
remonstrated, he refused; she entreated, he 
repelled. - At last her temper rose, and, 
seizing a flatiron, she threw it at his head, 
which missed its mark, and went through the 
window. Then they clinched, and poor Car- 
row’s face was a sight to be seen. Where it 
will end, no one can tell—the matter, I 
mean; not his face. 

Cynic. This is big news, truly. _ I suppose - 
there can be no doubt about it? 

Miss Gitb. Not the least; but as it relates 
to friends of ours, I think we had better not 
say anything about it till we get further par- 
ticulars. 

Cynic. Ill not say anything. 

[Zxit Miss Gus. 


Enter Stow. 


Slow. Good morning, Mr. Cynic. You 
seem very happy, or else very miserable. 
What new idea or incident is agitating you? 

Cynic. You remember what you told the 
Carrows, on the day of their marriage, about 
happiness? 

Slow. Well, yes. 

Cynic. Did you know they had quarrelled? 

Slow. No. 

Cynic. Absolutely fought! Hammer and 
tongs, tooth and nail, billets of wood, flat- 
irons! windows smashed out! fifty dollars 
will not repair the damage. Both, probably, 
will have to go to the hospital for repairs! 
Fact, ‘pon honor. I have it from unimpeach- 
able and the most direct authority. 

Slow. Well, this does beat everything. Did 
you say they fought?_ 
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Cynic. Fought an hour, by the clock. The 
one that heard them sat on the doorstep, and 
marked time, till he had to run, the missiles 
flew so thick. 

Slow. Well, this is wonderful; but I warned 
’em. They must have got disputing first, or 
they never would have quarrelled. 

Cynic. Don’t say anything about it just 
yet; at any rate, don’t speak of it as coming 
from me. 


Slow. No, certainly not. [xt Cynic. 


Enter Wipow TurFF. 


Well, I wish it was somebody else I could 
tell the news to; but she is better than no- 
body. 

Widow. Good morning, Mr. Slow. This 
east wind is not agreeable for the rheumatics. 
Ican scarcely hobble along, though my poor 
dear Tuff used to say, ‘*’Liza, you’re always 
in a hobble!” They say, Mr. Slow, that there 
is more east wind in this place, according to 
the number of inhabitants, than there is in 
any other town of its size in the country. I 
wonder if that’s so. 

Slow. Have you heard the news, Mrs. 
Tuff —the great news about our friends, the 
Carrows? 

Widow. No,I’m shoreI haven’t. What is 
it? Tuff used “to say that news, like beef- 
steak, was better three or four days old; but 
I don’t know. What is it? 

Slow. Why, they’ve quarrelled, and either 
she hit him with a flatiron, or he her, I can’t 
exactly say. But they had a fearful time, and 
the police had to be called in. 

Widow. Do tell! But didn’t I say so, as 
they stood, so conceited and stuck-up like? I 
know’d how it would come out; for, as poor 
Tuff used to say, ‘‘ Every quarrel must have a 
beginning;” and he was right. Dear me, dear 
me! Well, if ever! 


Enter QUIBBLE. 


Slow. Well, lawyer, have they come to you 
for advice yet? 

Quibble. Who? What advice? 

Slow. Why, the Carrows. They’ve quar- 
relled, you know, and a ‘divorce must come; 
it can’t be helped. They had an awful time 
of it. 

Quidbble. 
about it. 

Slow. Well, Cynic told me that he learned 
it from the best authority, that they had a 
regular pitched battle — 

Widow. With gridirons and mortar pes- 
tles. 


I haven’t heard a word. Tell me 
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Slow. With flatirons and all sorts of things, 
dangerous when thrown at one another’s 
heads, you see; and that he was heard to 
threaten her with divorce. 


Enter Pompus, hastily. 


Pompus. Has the direful news yet reached 
your auricular faculties regarding our dear 
friends, the Carrows? p 

Slow. Yes; but what have you heard 
about it? 

Pompus. Awful, awful! He struck her; 
she cried “Murder!” when, seizing some ar- 
ticle of iron-mongery known to domestic sci- 
ence, she hurled it at his head, just as the 
policeman was entering the door, which struck 
him in the ‘mouth, and knocked a whole set 
of false teeth down his throat, so that, fora 
long time, he doubtless will have a gnawing 
at his stomach. Fearful — isn’t it! 

Slow. Yes; but this follows the rejection 
of good advice. 

Widow. True, true! Well, I suppose a 
divorce comes next to flatirons. They couldn’t 
have been smoothing-irons. 

Pompus. Sad-irons, madam, sad-irons! 

Quidbble. Well, I'll go and read up the law 
relating to divorce. I warned them of this. 

[Zxit all. 


Same Scene. — A week supposed to have 
elapsed. 


Enter Rev. Mr. SPLICER, meeting GROWLER. 


Mr. Splicer. Well met, Mr. Growler. (Shak- 
ing hands with him,) Wave you heard these 
horrid stories about the Carrows? 

Growler. Yes, I heard them yesterday from 
Quibble, who is reckoning on a suit for di- 
vorce. 

Splicer. Do you believe the stories? 

Growler. No, sir; and I should have re- 
garded it almost an insult had any one else 
asked me the question. 

Splicer. I ask your pardon; will you join 
me in tracing the slander to its source. 

Growler. Willingly. Though I don’t be- 
lieve men are any too good, I know this about 
the Carrows is a lie; and to save you any 
trouble, sir, I will tell you that I have already 
traced the story to its beginning, like a muddy 
stream, that has gained strength as it moved 
along, until it attained the force it possessed 
when it reached us. It had, of course, a grain 
of foundation, as every vile story has; but 
this, I know, can be explained. I have ar- 
ranged that all who took part in the slander 
shall meet at the house of the Carrows, who, 
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I know, as yet have no knowledge of the 
It is about time to meet them, sir. 
[Bxit. 


[Chairs placed for change of scene.] 


calumny. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. Carrow. 
Bell heard, and enter all the parties. 


Carrow. An unexpected pleasure; to what 


are we indebted for this visit? A wedding 


call, perhaps; and I can assure you that you 
could not have called upon a happier couple. 

Mr. Splicer. I am glad to hear you say s0, 
because a slander has been circulated during 
the past few days, to which these your friends 
have been parties, that seemed to disprove 
this — fearfully exaggerating what might seem 
facts. Your friend Growler, here, disbeliey- 
ing the stories, has narrowed them down to 
one point. You were heard to tell your wife, 
in a loud voice, to hold her tongue, and on 
this has been based the story of a dreadful 
fight, and a wish for a divorce. I think my 
neighbor Quibble, here, has the papers all 
drawn up, expecting you to call for them. 
What say you, guilty or not guilty? Not very 
guilty,, I should judge, by your laughing 
faces. 

Carrow. ButI plead guilty to the charge 
of telling my wife to hold her tongue. She 
found some difficulty in lacing her boot on 
the morning named, and I didn’t do much 
better, the tongue getting in the way; so I 
told her to ko/d her tongue, and I could lace 
it; and that is all. 

Mrs. Carrow. That is all, only he was 
never designed for a boot-fitter. 

Splicer. And, now, here is a chance for a 
moral that a minister must not overlook, and 
which you all should profit by; and that is, 
always seek what Mr. Fibit says he loves — 
the truth — and avoid gossip. 

Carrow. (Taking GROWLER by the hand, 
and joining his wife's hand in the grasp.) And 
I thank you most heartily, my true friend, in 
thus seeking to vindicate an injured pair; by 
your conduct proving that a rough exterior 
may cover a true heart. [Zxeunt omnes. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT seems to have 
been an abstemious eater. When the Queen 
of Caria was ambitious often to send him 


sauces and sweetmeats, he said he had better_ 


cooks than Queen Ada. These were travel- 
ling by night for his dinner, and a light din- 
ner for his supper. J 
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_ WHO SPOKE THAT WIQKED WORD? 


BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


wre spoke that wicked word 

Which fell upon my ear? 

Was it the little golden bird 
That sung so sweetly here? 


Was it the lamb at play 
Amid the flowery mead, 

The lovely children every day 
Come out to pet and feed? 


Was it the gentle dog 
By all the boys caressed, 

Or breathed it from the golden frog — 
That wicked word expressed? 


Was it the stately ox 
That labors with the plough, 

Or coiled among the roots and rocks 
Is there a serpent now? 


‘*Not I,” replied the bird, 
And flashed his golden wing; 
‘“‘T never speak a wicked word — 
I only praise and sing.” 


‘“‘Not I,” the gentle lamb; 
‘*T would not be so mean.” 
‘*Not I,” the frog; ‘‘low as I am 
I speak no word unclean.” 


‘* Tf I could speak, I’d praise,” 
The noble ox replied; 

“Only in love my voice I’d raise.” 
**So I,” poor Carlo cried. 


Thus said they all; but who— 
Who spoke that wicked word? 

My little prattler, was it you, 
And not the beast or bird? 


But no reply is made — 
*Tis silence all around; 
My gentle one, I am afraid 

You will be guilty found. 


‘‘ Father, forgive, I pray,” 
As to his bed he crept, 

I heard my little darling say, 
And then he sweetly slept. 


My child will never dare 
To speak a wicked word; 

His contrite heart and earnest prayer 
His Father saw and heard. 
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‘THE DEAOON AND THE GRAPES. 
BY H. H. BROWNE. 


STORY is told, and I’m not very clear 
But the story to truth comes, at least, 
pretty near, 
Of a worthy old deacon, a jolly old fellow, 
Who, though never “tight,” would at times 
get quite ‘“‘ mellow” — 
Who, journeying home from the next country 
fair 
One warm autumn day, on his dapple gray 
‘mare, 
*Long the people’s highway, ’mong scenery so 
rare, 
That oft he would pause, and wonder, and 
stare, 
Came at length to a hollow, secluded and cool. 
On the left rose a hill, on the right lay a pool 
Of shadowy water, close down by the brink 
Of the road, where the horse of the traveller 
might drink. 


The place was enarbored and arched overhead 

With beautiful foliage, green, purple, and red. 

Indeed, ’twas a spot as inviting and sweet 

As ever a way-weary mortal did greet. 

The day being warm, and the way being dusty, 

The deacon’s old-nag was exceedingly thirsty, 

And when the clear pool caught her wander- 
ing eye, 

She down to its brink in a jiffy did shy. 

So, while his old mare was thus drinking her fill 

Of water, — enough quite to carry a mill, — 

The deacon.sat perched on her back, safe and 
high, 

Gazing round, with a yawn, at the earth and 
the sky, 

Till at length, ’mong the branches he chanced 
to espy 

A fine bunch of grapes, large, luscious, and 
sweet, 

And temptingly hanging all ready to eat. 


Now, the good man’s affection for grapes was 
scarce less 

Than that which he bore for his faithful wife, 
Bess, 





And the sight of them hanging so temptingly 
there 
Caused his parched lips to water, his glad eyes 
g to stare, 
And he nimbly jumped up on the back of his 
brute, 
With hands wide extended, to gather the fruit. 


The deacon’s old Dapple was gentle and kind; 

A creature more docile you scarcely could find. 

So quick and so well his voice did she know, 

She would put forth her speed if he only said, 
“Gol” 

And when going (as the deacon would say) 
like a bird, 

If he only said, ‘‘ Whoa!” she would stop at 
the word. 


As I told you before, to gain the rich fruit, 

The deacon stood up on the back of the brute; 

And, while thus enjoying such excellent fare, 

He could not help praising his faithful old 
mare. 

“Only see,” he exclaimed, as he gazed all 
around; 

‘*Here I stand safe and steady as though on 
the ground; 

But how will it be if some rascal should know, 

And, just-for the fun or the mischief, say, 

“Go!” 

Being highly elated and feeling quite proud, 

The good man unconsciously spoke out aloud. 

At the sound of his “Go!” the old mare made 
a dash, : 

And down went the deacon in the cold water, 
splash! 


MORAL 


Of which he bethought him as he crept from 
the pool: : 
The fellow who speaks all he thinks is a fool. 


—— In the imperial palace at Pekin, the 
entrance to the hall of audience is by five 
flights of steps. The middle flight is reserved 
exclusively for the emperor, and is never pro- 
faned by the foot of any other person. / 
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VENINGS AT HOME. — We had some- 
thing to say in our last number about the 
long evenings of the autumn and winter, when 
our boys and girls will gather around the cen- 
tre table for instruction and amusement. We 
trust that the pages of our Magazine will af- 
ford our friends not a little of each of these 
essentials. If the lessons are learned, or a 
hard day’s work in school has been done, we 
are decidedly in favor of amusement, even if 
it contains no positive instruction; for.we do 
not expect young people to recreate much over 
the wonders of optics, the delights of pyro- 
nomics, or the beauties of mechanics, except 
so far as the experiments are concerned, and 
without much regard to the dry principles of 
science. An important element in the even- 
ing’s entertainment will be the variety of games 
which ingenious men and women have devised 
for these very occasions. 

We have just received from Messrs. Milton 
Bradley & Co., of Springfield, Mass., a large 
box, stuffed full with the varied machinery of 
these games, not less than twenty in number; 
and these are only a few specimens from the 
varied stock of the manufacturers. Our young 
folks are not very young; but they were in- 
tensely interested at the opening of the box 
and the display of its treasures. There was 
quite enough in it to make pleasant ‘‘ Evenings 
at Home” for a whole neighborhood. The 
first and most extensive affair seemed to be 
the game-board for the new game of carrom- 
mette, which is played with cues, balls, and 
pins. The printed explanation enabled the 
boys and girls to embark in a game at once, 
and it proved to be very interesting, and even 
exciting. Magic hoops we had seen before, 
and we judged there was a good deal of fun in 
them. The collection contains several puzzles 
to be put together; a kindergarten alphabet, 
and building blocks; ‘‘ weaving and braiding; ” 
‘* poetical pot-pie;” game of * authors,” im- 
proved; “popular characters from Dickens ;” 





‘‘Figaro;” ‘‘ Jack Straws;” ‘‘ game of natio- 
nalia;” ‘‘ checkered game of life ; ” ‘‘ magic for- 
tunes;” ‘‘sequences;” ‘Japanese backgam- 
mon;” and others, to be seen and played in 
order to be appreciated. A complete catalogue 
may be obtained by sending a stamp to the 
publishers, and the games may be procured at 
the principal book and toy stores. 


AMATEUR Papers. — Probably not many of 
the grown-up people of this great country have 
any idea of the vast extent to which the ama- 
teur printers, publishers, and editors carry 
their operations. ‘We do not know how many 
amateur papers there are in the United States; 
but they are numbered in hundreds, and we 
doubt not they are doing a great deal to edu- 
cate and develop the young men engaged in 
printing, editing, writing for, selling, and 
working them. Our Magazine was instrumen- 
tal in starting and fostering them several years 
ago, and now, though the business has become 
so extensive that we have lost the run of it, we 
intend to bestow a little attention upon it. 

We received a visit in our sanctum, the other 
day, from Henry L. Bryan, president of the 
National Amateur Printers’ Association, and 
Charles Morris Addison, editor ofthe Washing- 
ton Amateur Magazine. Both of them are fine 
fellows, very intelligent, very agreeable, and 
we enjoyed their brief visit exceedingly. In the 
hands of such young gentlemen, the Amateur 
Press must become a greater institution than 
old folks dream of at the present time. 

J. M. Anderson, Box F, Cincinnati, wishes 
to say a word to amateur journalists, and as 
his experience is interesting, we insert it: — 

‘‘Amateur journals are, perhaps, the only 
medium through which amateur contributors 
may practise writing. When we see our pro- 
ductions in print, it is an encouragement to us, 
and makes us desire to do better next time, 
and entirely outshine our former effort. After 
contributing to many of the amateur papers, 
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the writer was induced to study phonography. 
After two years of severe study, he became pro- 
ficient in this, and succeeded in obtaining a sit- 
uation as a located correspondent for a minor 
professional paper. There was no remunera- 
tion at theoutset; but after becoming somewhat 
notorious, by a ‘sensational interview,’ which 
was extensively copied, he succeeded in being 
promoted to local reporter for this paper, after- 
wards entering upon the duties of :travelling 
correspondent of an established and respecta- 
ble journal, with a circulation of twelve thou- 
sand, in which capacity he is now serving. 
He finds the life a pleasant one, although, as 
in all professions, there are many difficulties 
to be overcome, and he would especially recom- 
mend hig experience to amateur editors and 
contributors. He would like to form the ac- 
quaintance of some amateur editors; and if 
they will address him as above, he will take 
pleasure in replying to any inquiries that may 
be addressed to him.” 

Nick, Box 528, Baltimore, edits the puzzle 
department of The Rising Generation, New 
Orleans, and invites original contributions. 
He sends us a report of the Southern Ama- 
teur Press Association, recently organized in 
Washington. W. H. Dennis is the president. 
George E. Tewksbury is the editor of The 
Yankee Boy, and secretary pro tem. of the 
Granite State Association, for a badge of which 
we are much obliged to him. We fully in- 
tended to be present at the convention of the 
association, but were obliged to go to New 
York on the day it was held. We assure 
‘* Lapland” that we have noticed every thing 
in the puzzle line that came into our hands. 
We must decline the amateur news. 

We have a pile of amateur papers before us, 
at the top of which is The Dew Drop, edited, 
published, and printed by our young friend 
Ernest K. Packard, of South Boston, Mass., 
who is physically disabled, though his brain 
seems to be strong enough and smart enough 
to compensate for the want of a body. His 
paper is ably edited, and very neatly printed, 
and we commend it to the attention of old and 
young. Monthly, at twenty-five cents a year. 
The Eastern Amateur is a Boston institution 
(Box 3547), of half the size and at half the 
price of The Dew Drop. The editor “ pitches 
into” the national organ. The Amoskeag 
Journal, Manchester, N. H., is edited by 
George F. Canis (‘‘ Ned Franklin”). | It is of 
good size, handsomely printed, and spicily 
edited. The Starry Flag (someliow this title 
sounds familiar to us, and possibly we have 
seen it before) is a new paper, edited and pub- 
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lished at 150 Elm Street, Newark, N. J., by 
William H. A. Fenton. It is small, and costs 
twenty-five cents for six numbers. ‘This pa- 
per is printed on a Novelty press at 543 Broad- 
way, New York, and can be seen in operation 
at any time.” We shall drop in and see that 
paper ‘“‘in operation.” Pickwick begins his 
story:— * 

‘*T am now engineer of one of the finest 
ocean steamers; but I cannot help remember- 
ing without laughter the first, and involuntary, 
cruise I made in that capacity.” 

Was it a solemn cruise, or are the memories 
of it very serious? Be careful about your sen- 
tences, boys, and ask the schoolmaster or some- 
body else to correct them for you. The Cam- 
den Spy is edited and published by Bart. L. 
Bonsall, at Camden, N. J. — twenty-five cents 
a year, — which leads off with a well-written 
story by Humpty Dumpty. This paper ‘‘ comes 
out,” or goes in, forGrant. Corn City’s Com- 
pliments, Smith & Dyer, Drawer 25, Toledo, 
O., is small and smart. Its head was designed 
and engraved by J. K. French, a Toledo ama- 
teur, and is well done. The Monitor comes 
all the way from Louisville, Ky., 1879 Broad- 
way. It is a double sheet of: large size, 
monthly, at fifty cents a year. A Kentucky 
Amateur Association has just been organized. 

We have given a ‘‘ mere mention” to all the 
amateur papers which have come into our 
hands during the last two months; but we do 
not Zromise to notice another one of them, 
though we may do so, if nothing else crowds 
upon our space. We have been much inter- 
ested and amused, in looking over these pa- 
pers, at the business-like ways of the boys_ 
and the frantic struggles they make to obtain 
‘“‘ subs,” wherein they do not essentially differ 
from the professional papers. All sorts of 
dodges are resorted to in luring the slow 
quarters into the pockets of the publishers. 
We observe that some of the editors are as 
abusive as the political partisans, and indulge 
in low and dirty epithets. We hope they will 
be cured of this tendency, so that the next 
generation of full-grown editors will be an 
improvement upon the present leaders of pub- 
lic sentiment in politics. Even our gentle 
friend at South Boston is so earnest in the de- 
fence of Mott, that’ he calls the editor of ‘‘a 
sickly” sheet in New Hampshire a “mud- 
head,” which is not exactly elegant in type. 


—— THERE are two horses that support 
themselves without any cost; one is a saw- 
horse, the other a clothes-horse. 





HEAD WORK. 








152. Myrtle. 153. (Beast ill) (D seat) (fool) 
(tongue) (ewer in tents) (awl) (RR on G) — 


Be still, deceitful tongue; 
Your intents all are wrong. 


154. Take the I from IX and X is left; prefix 
nought, and it is ox. 155. (Mounts) (hay- 
stack) (awl) — Mount Shasta, Cal. 156. 1. 
Horn. 2. Olio. 3. Riot. 4. Note. 157. 1. 
Athens. 2. Mocha. 3. Bath. 4. Rome. 5. 
Easton. 158. Water. 159. 1. (Flambeau row 
head) — Flamborough Head. 2. (Pea shower) 
—Peshawur. 3. (Ache ill) —Achill. 4. (Four 
men two ray) — Formentura. 5. (Ape a pew 
ray)—Apapura. 6. (Palace tine) — Palestine. 
160. G 
BEG 
LIONS 
GEORGIA 
LAGER 
LID 
A 

161. (C on necktie cut) — Connecticut. 
1. Taunton. 2. Lowell. 3. Amherst. 
verhill. 163.1. Band. 2. Area. 
Darn — Bran, DEED. 


TEN 
WINE 
IDOLS 
GOAT TWIG NEST. 


165. Time is money. 166. 1. Tole. 2. Obit. 
3.ERimn. 4. Etna. 167. (Surety S) (T hat) 
(THE) (spire ITS) (OF THE) (D) (parted 
OF TEN) (R) (H over ING round us)— Sure 
it is that the spirits of the departed often are 
hovering round us. 168.1. China. 2. Hiram. 
3- Ellsworth. 4. Lee. 5. Sumner. 6. Edmonds. 
7. Abbott — CHELSEA, AMHERST. 


162. 
4. Ha- 
3- Near. 4. 


164. 





169. 


REBus. 


EEE Marriage eee. 
Yours TRULY. 





ENIGMA. 


170. It is composed of 7 letters: the 1, 6, 7, 
3 is in the possession of the faculties of the 
mind; the 2, 6, 4, 5 is to wrong. The whole 
is a famous general in the Federal army. 
TECUMSEH. 


171. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 


172. 1. Hanna G. is fat. 2. Love to pass. 
3. Hal, go rapice. 4. Rim not peel. 5. Tin 
is cast hard. 6. Pinda is a lion. 

W. Hopper. 


REBUS. 


HippEN OPERAS. 


174. 1. Put into the lantern a nice candle. 
2. The prop he tested was proved strong. 3. 
That Isabel is a riotous deed. 4. Which mart 
has the most commerce? 5. Neither pa nor 
ma could guess it. 6. Evil in darkness cannot 
be known. INK. 
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DIAGONALS. 


The diagonals of the square formed by the 
words having the following definitions form 
two things which every ship has : — : 

175. 1. Relates to umwarlike honors. 2. 
Relates to the foundation of a structure. 3. 
Chief of aconvent. 4. Apustule. 5. Relates 
to fairies. . HOPEFUL. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


EGNC. 
NICK. 


REVERSIONS. 


178. 1. Reverse the present time, and get 
gained. 2. An article used in stopping the 
mouth, and get the same. 3. To disfigure, and 
get a watercraft. 4. A measure, and get a part 
of ahouse. 5. Part of the body, and get the 
same. 

; Rep STREAK. 


180. Curtail a poet, and leave a poet. 
MASSENA. 





\ 
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Cross-worp ENIGMA. 

181. My first is in corn, but not in wheat; 

My second is in page, but not in sheet; 

My third is in haul, but not in push ; 

My fourth is in vine, but not in bush; 

My fifth is in fat, but not in lean; 

My sixth is in pod, but not in bean; 

My seventh is in run, but not in walk; 

My eighth is knife, but not in fork; 

My ninth is in think, but not in talk; 

My tenth is in arm, but not in leg; © 

My eleventh’s in earn, but not in beg. 

My whole is the name applied to a person 
living in a western state. Carp Pack. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
N 


1871 vl 1872 
O 
Vv 


RustTIcus. 


Hippen CITIEs. 


185. Who ever saw the egg of a roc, Hester, 
excepting Sindbad? Enter, my friend. Come 
to our den, Vernon, will you not? 

: ETHEL BERNARD. 





OUR LETTER BAG. 














ETTERS relating to the Literary Depart- 
ment should be directed to the ‘‘ Ep1ror 
OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE.” 
Money and other business LETTERS should 
be addressed to Lzz & SHEPARD, 149 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


Tue last month of the year is at hand, and 
we must soon close our account with the year 
1872; but as we cannot do so in this place 
with a moral oration upon the rapid flight of 
time, we turn to our pile of letters. The old- 
est one on hand comes from Thomas H. Kerr, 
of San Francisco, who writes a very plain and, 
handsome hand. His photograph — for which 
we thank him — assures us that he is not only 
a good-looking, but a very intelligent fellow, 
as we should certainly have inferred from his 
letter; for he says that though he is over eigh- 
teen, he is not too old to derive instruction 
and amusement from this Magazine. ‘He is 
complimentary, but’ we do not quote him in 
this matter. — Tecumseh has the stamp fever, 
and wants to know if there is a boy’s stamp 
collecting society. Probably there is; we do 
not know. He waxeth poetical. 

**Upon my head work do not frown, 
Or mark it with ‘Rejected ;’ 
But take it up and put it down 

Among the ones accepted.’’ 
In spite of this: rhythmic appeal, Tecumseh’s 
first enigma, answer Napoleon, is composed 
of nine letters, and we ‘‘ mark it with rejected ; ” 
the other we “‘ take up, and put it down among 
the ones accepted.” — Hyatt and Willis, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., will send a specimen copy of 
their amateur paper free to any one who will 
write to them. e 

Knowledge Seeker wishes to know the heav- 
iest and the lightest known bodies.. We should 
like the opinion of our young philosophers on 
the question. — One of Little Bobtail’s rebuses 
goes into an envelope directed-to Miss Hum- 
phrey. — S. X. must excuse us when he writes 





his enigma in pencil. —J. Alwyn Ball, Key Box 
55, Charleston, S. C., has an American half 
dollar of 1823, and wishes to know its value. 
— Sensenderfer’s name is good, and he com- 
plains that the Young Sportsman, for which 
he subscribed, does not come to him. Those 
stockings in G. are not “‘ hoose,” but ‘‘ hose,” 
which will not make ‘‘ choosing; ” and we in- 
tend now to keep musical symbols out of all but 
musical rebuses. — The o’s are bad in Geo. Lo- 
gist’s third, but the rebus is good, and we take 
it. — Merrimac’s ‘ addition” shall take its 
chance fora place in the Head Work this month. 
— College wants the address of Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, that he may ‘‘thank him personally 
for the kind thoughts and earnest words of 
advice that pervade his college stories, and 
make them so very interesting to college stu- 
dents.” Address, care of publishers. The re- 
buses are tip-top, as usual, but they will appear 
over the name of Sea-shell. . 

Harry S. Barler ought to have put the ** Red 
Streak” on his puzzles; but we save the re- 
version, though a red stréak of lightning from 
the printer may yet blast it. — Rogue sends a 
rebus with no answer, and we should be more 
fool than rogue to waste our time in puzzling 
it out. Down, down into the deepest depths 
of the waste-basket it goes ! — Tamerlane sends 
us some well-prepared matter, from which we 


.take a nest of charades~ Dandy’s enigma is 


not according to our rule, and we are obliged 
to throw it over. — W. Hopper’s ‘I pat” isa ' 
whopper, and all in his eye; but we take his 
blanks. — We accept Ink’s hidden operas, and 
will endeavor to use his poem. — We’keep one 
of Capt. Joe’s double acrostics. — We dispose 
of Nick’s pile by selecting his first geograph- 
ical, and the next must go to the old gentle- 
man.— We must pass over W. H. O. this 
time; we don’t understand the cryptogram, 
and the enigma is not according to rule. — 
Tom Tit’s cross-word is good enough to be 
printed; but that is not saying that it will be, 
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though we send it to the printer. — Harvey Dale 
is only eight years old, and his rebuses, though 
very good for one of his age, are hardly up to 
our standard; and so wecannot put any funny 
name under them. — William Udell sends us a 
copy of The Young Gentleman’s Annual, pub- 
lished in London, which is doubtless the one 
alluded to in the October Letter Bag. Cecil 
Hofer may have it. We accept the geograph- 
ical rebus. — Letters on autographs to A. F, 
Stetson, formerly Auburn, Me., should now 
go to Box 1529, Bangor, Me., and new corre- 
spondents are solicited. — Card Pack sends a 
cross-word, which will be packed into the 
Head Work in spite of his suspicion, and we 
shall pack hard to get it in, and we do drop in 
a line in regard to the paper. — We consider 
Ethel Bernard and all who buy the Magazine 
subscribers. We don’t know the difference be- 
tween acryptographandacryptogram; but we 
are very ignorant on this subject. We preserve 
Ethel’s hidden cities. — Rusticus’s diamond 
takes its chances, but even diamonds don’t buy 
favor sometimes. The rebus must stand aside. 
—R.L. P. commences right. We do not care 
to have answers sent to us. 

We agree with Massena that his first is his 
best, and take it. He is very complimentary, 


and we thank him. — We are compelled to give 


Ugo’s cross-words room in the waste-basket. 
— Miss H. shall look upon D. E. B.’s geo- 
graphical. — The publishers do not buy old 
volumes of the Magazine, but they have a tal- 
ent for selling new ones. Writing very good, 
but don’t flourish, for it is a vicious practice. 
— Tom A. Hawk is sharp, and writes very well 
in spite of the bad pen; but a collegian ought 
not to spell ‘‘ academical” with a double c; 
and we see several other slips of this kind. 
Beg pardon; we are the author of a spelling- 
book. Thanks for compliments, and the offer 
was withdrawn. We take the geographical, 
and weep as we put the rest in the basket. — 
Ernestus’s rebus shall have a hearing before 
the artist. —In spitewf the wicked sentiment 
of Yours Truly’s letter rebus, we shall pass it 
to the printer, with a special recommendation. 
— Jack H.’s enigma is on a forbidden topic, 
and the rebus is rather mixed. —J. J. P.’s 
French rebuses are capital, and shall be used 
in January. —F. P. D. will find ‘‘ ice-boats” 
in former numbers. — Annie Gray Mattock can 
come in, but the puzzles cannot. What is the 
address? — Adolphus E. Kahn wishes to form 
a ‘* Corresponding Association ” in New York. 
Address him, 219 East Eighty-first Street. — 
Hugh Morous, Jr., don’t answer his charades 
clearly enough, and we must pass them,by on 
the other side. 
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Wisu CoRRESPONDENTS.— Thomas H. 
Kerr, 213 Seventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
(in the French language). — Walley, fifteen 
years old, Box 11, Englewood, Bergen Co., N. 
J. (stamps and amateur papers). —John W 
Robbinson, 8 Rousch Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. (stamps, &c.).—I. Allen, 1914 Mason 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. (stamps and other 
subjects). — W. K., Williamsburg, N. Y. (ama- 
teur editors and authors). — John P. Smith, 
Jr-, 339 High Street, Providence, R. I. (those 
who have old U. S. cents to sell). —C. U. A., 
Box 214, Norwalk, Ct. (collections of stamps 
and stamp publications). — Ernest K. Pack- 
ard, South Boston, Mass. (stamp collectors in 
Canada, California, and elsewhere). — C. W. 
Buffum, Forty-first Street, Pittsburg, Pa. (In- 
dian curiosities). — R. L. P., Box 3, Elizabeth, 
N. J. —Jack Sheppard, Gunner, care Box 306, 
and Fred Shortfellow, Marlboro’, Mass. —J. H. 
Fassitt, 1630 Locust Street, Phila., Pa. (base 
ball and stamps). — W. D. W., Box 117, Greens- 
burg, Pa. (stamps, insects, &c.). — George 
Lyman Stevens, 117 Milk Street, Boston. — 
George S. Brown, care of the editor. — Walter 
Coe, Box 1835, New Haven, Ct. (birds’ eggs). 
— Lenard Lennox, Cincinnati, O. — Walter 


_E. Griggs, Oswego, N. Y.'(Novelty press for 


sale). — Charles A. Layman, Lock Box 1275, 
Columbus, O. — W. G. Atwater, Box 193, Rah- 
way, N. J. (stamps for sale).—Charles S. 
McCoy, Box 106, Cadiz, O. (coins). —U. 
Chor, Box 112, Cadiz, O. — Josephus Orange 
Blossom, 1605 Stiles St., Phila. (specimens of 
amateur papers). — Stiles E. Mulford, Forty- 
third, above Haverford Av., W. Phila. (Novel- 
ty press for sale). — G. Sulyard, Jr., 29 Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, Chicago (stamps). — Percy W. 
Thompson, Box 475, Washington, D. C. (au- 
thors and editors).— Charles H. Sanford, 
Bible House, N. Y. (specimens of amateur 
papers). — Box 738, San Francisco, Cal. (post- 
marks). — Natty Bumpo, Box 55, Andover, 
Mass. — Box 190, Belfast, Me. (specimens). — 
Orpheus, Boston, Mass. — Ephraim M. Kan- 
trowitz, 5 Rutgers Place, New York. — Robert 
Owen, Antisdel House, Detroit, Mich. — Lon 
Thurber, 67 Third Street, Troy, N. Y. (music 
and chemistry.) — G. W. Grosvenor, 73 Third 
Street, Troy, N. Y. (curious epitaphs and an- 
ecdotes of distinguished literary men). — Sam- 
uel Wormeer, 201 O’Farrell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Frank McKenzie, Le Roy, N. Y. 
(business cards for sale). — Yankee Lad, Box 
500, Marlboro’, Mass. — H. G. Smith & Bro., 
stamp importers and dealers, Winona, — Brad- 
shaw, Lock Box 70, Washington, D. C. (spe- 
cimens).—W. H. Courtney, Cambridge, Mass. 
(photographing, only). 





A NEW VOLUME. 








A NEW VOLUME. 


HE thirteenth semi-annual volume, and 

the seventh year of Oliver Optic’s Maga- 
zine, will commence with the issue of the next 
number. Fora juvenile magazine to have lived 
six years is in itself a success, if we had no 
other laurel with which to adorn our modest 
editorial brow. But our existence of six years 
has been a kind of triumphal march, in which 
each year has brought new labors and achieved 
greater rewards. We have before us the first 
number of the magazine, containing twelve 
pages of reading matter and a single illustra- 
tion, besides the rebuses. In this ‘‘ The Starry 
Flag ” was commenced, and it was continued 
for six months. We wrote a short story for it, 
besides the dialogue and -the editorial, and 
made all the head work ourself. Not till the 


fifth number do any answers to letters appear. 
In No. 17, Our Letter Bag appears for the first 


time, when our army of correspondents re- 
quired an additional department for their use. 
In No. 53 we increased the quantity of read- 
ing matter to sixteen pages, and added ‘an 
elegant cover.” This was the day of small 
things, for we are now writing for No. 233. 

In 1871, for the reasons then stated, we 
commenced as a monthly, and for the first 
time had an opportunity to compete and com- 
pare with the other juveniles of this and for- 
eign countries. Our modesty rebels when 
we are called upon to recite the results of this 
comparison; but we ask any and all who are 
sceptical in regard to the ‘‘ best magazine in 
the world,” to place it side by side with any 
other publication of the kind, and it will at 
once be seen that, both in quality and quan- 
tity, it surpasses any other. It strains our 
modesty terribly to say this, but after a six 
years’ struggle to ascertain what could be done 
in making a first-class magazine, we are very 
proud, indeed, of the result. The publishers 
have been extremely liberal in supplying every 
element of success in ‘‘the favorite boys’ and 
girls’ journal,” and it would be our fault, and 
not theirs, if it fell short of the high standard 
they have commanded us to maintain. 

An old Dutch farmer, famous for the excel- 
lent quality of his cider, was waited upon by 





a person curious to test the article. The 
visitor politely hinted that he had heard his 
host had remarkably good cider; whereupon 
the Dutchman sent to the cellar for a mug 
of the beverage, very much to the delight 
of the inquirer, which was presently handed 
to the farmer. Instead of passing the mug to 
his visitor, Mein Herr drank it off himself. 
‘* Dat’s goot cider,” said he; ‘‘ if you don’t pe- 
lieve it, shust you shmell of the mug.” We 
do not ask the public to accept our statements 
in regard to the Magazine, but we ask them 
to “‘smell of the mug”—to examine the 
publication. When this is done, we win. 
Specimen copies are sent free to all parts of 
the United States, to enable any and every 
body to ‘‘smell of the mug,” and even to taste 
of the beverage, though it takes a ‘‘long pull,” 
a whole year, fully to appreciate its merits. 

We are rather sorry at this moment that we 
have not saved some of the many commenda- 
tions we receive from the actual readers of the 
Magazine; but we have had enough during 
the last year to fill up this entire number. 
Here is one redeemed from the waste-basket; 
‘*T have taken three other juveniles, printed in 
this country and printed in England, but I like 
yours ever so much better than any other.” 
We read substantially the same thing in hun- 
dreds of letters. Both our correspondents 
and the press generally have warmly com- 
mended the improvements we have made from 
time to time. But ‘‘the proof of the pudding 
is in eating the bag;” and, while other juve- 
niles have been languishing and dying, we 
have largely increased our circulation. Above 
any hope or expectation of profit, our enter- 
prising publishers have the ambition to send 
out the handsomest and the best magazine in. 
America or Europe. They have certainly at- 
tained the pinnacle of their ambition in this 
respect. The past and the present are secure, 
but the future must be provided for. 

As we turn the leaves of the November 
number before us, we really do not see what 
more we can do. Of course we do not mean’ 
to fall behind what we have done, and, no 
doubt, we shall be able to increase the at- 
tractions of our publication. Our list of con- 
tributors is so large that we take only the 
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cream of what they write, and our standard 


authors do the very best they can for us, 
while we are continually adding new writers 
to ourcorps. In the January number will be 
commenced an‘ entirely new story, written 
expressly for these pages, by the Editor, en- 
titled, THz Yacut Cius; or, THE YOUNG 
BOAT-BUILDER. Like the story which is con- 
cluded in this number, it will be located on 
Penobscot Bay; but it will present a new hero, 
and be entirely independent of any other story. 
The principal character, known as ‘*Don 
John,” not of Austria, but of Belfast, will 
appear in the first instalment; and so will 
Miss Nellie Patterdale, who is to have a place 
in the story, as well as in the heart of Don 
John. The story will contain the experience 
of a party of young gentlemen, who organize 
a yacht club, get up regattas, and have a good 
time on the water and on the land. It will be 
illustrated by C. G. Bush, the celebrated New 
York artist, who has no superior in his line. 

The same number will contain the initial 
chapters of another new story, by Elijah Kel- 
logg, called THE TURNING OF THE TIDE; oR, 
RADCLIFFE RICH AND HIS PATIENTS. Like 
its predecessors in the Whispering Pine Series, 
it will be a narrative of college life, full of 
**scrapes,” and richly freighted with humor, 
while its tone will be healthy and vigorous. 
Some months since, we received a letter from 
a young man in college, declaring that he had 
been led to remodel his life and character by 
the influence which these stories had upon him. 
White all, especially students in colleges, enjoy 
them, we are confident that they will do even 
more good than the author’s sermons, good as 
we know them to be. ‘*The Turning of the 
Tide” will be illustrated by Henry L. Stephens, 
who is in the front rank of New York designers. 

The January number will also contain a 
capital story for the girls, entitled Lorrm 
Eames; or, Do your Best, AND LEAVE THE 
Rest, by Mrs. E. D. W. Hatch, an excellent 
writer, whose reputation will be largely in- 
creased by this production of her graceful pen; 
and we are confident that our boys will 
read it with quite as much pleasure as our 
girls. It willbe illustrated by our special artist, 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

Each of these stories will be continued for 
six months, and when they are published in 
book form, as they will be, they will cost the 
buyer’ four dollars, while our subscribers ob- 
tain them for one dollar and a quarter, with 
all the other matter within our covers. . The 
January number will contain a full-page rebus, 
called the The Hunter's Camp, designed by a 
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subscriber, for the first solution of which the 
prize will be a complete library of story-books, 
consisting of sixty volumes. 

This number will contain a very interesting 
and instructive article on ‘*‘ Sardines,” show- 
ing how and where the dainty “little fishes 
biled in ile” are taken and prepared for the 
market, for they are not caught in the square 
tin boxes in which we buy them. It was writ- 
ten by George M. Towle, late United States 
consul at Nantes, in France. We shall also 
publish an article by Mrs. Mary Granger Chase, 
on “The Youth of Queen Victoria,” which 
will interest our readers very much. We have 
also some capital historical sketches by an 
eminent lady of Virginia, and one of the most 
thrilling Indian stories we ever read. Indeed, 
our drawer is full of stories, poems, dialogues, 
and instructive articles, which shall gladden 
the hearts of our readers in due time. 

In the department of dialogues, Mr. George 
M. Baker, author of a whole library of dra- 
matic works, and himself a public reader of 
no little celebrity, will contribute from his 
own stores, and exercise a general super- 
vision. The Pigeon Hole Papers; Our Letter 
Bag, and the Head Work will receive the con- 
stant and earnest attention of the editor. In 
a word, we intend in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to improve with every new 
issue of ‘‘ the best magazine in the worid.” 

Our Magazine has an army of friends all 
over the country, and we desire to whisper a 
few words in their ears. We are greedy for 
subscribers, and always have an insatiable’ 
longing for more. We cannot get enough of 
them, and therefore we shall not limit our 
friends to the task of procuring a subscriber 
apiece. On the contrary, our publishers will - 
cheerfully record the names, and receive the 
money, for any number of them that may be 
sent, from one up to a hundred. If there is 
not room enough on their books to write them 
all, we pledge our sacred honor that they will 
buy more books or perish in the attempt. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
OttveR OptTic’s MAGAZINE is not only the 
handsomest and the best, but it is also the 
cheapest, giving more stories, more pictures, 
more puzzles, more everything, for the samé 
money than any other. For two dollars and 
a half it furnishes six stories which in book 
form would cost eight dollars, in addition to 
the immense variety of other matter. Now, 
having given our friends the argument at the 
expense of our modesty and usual reserve, 
we invite them to work for still greater tri- 
umphs of their favorite. 





WHEN I LIVED BY THE SEA. 


WHEN I LIVED BY THE SEA. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 


Witten Se Dar Dags eal Gis Magazine. Music by CHARLES A- WHITER. 
OICE. 


1; love to think of ear - ly days when I lived by sea, 
2. Oft, oft in reverie’s sweet-est mood I wan-derback a-gain, 
3. That glorious wel-come by the sea I do not wait in vain; 


all world seemed full of hope;and hearts were light and free; 
that sweettime of ear - ly youth and thoughts of loveand pain; 
sea of love in heaven a-bove, where all shall meet a - gain; 


ma - ny times since then I’ve sighed for friends passed on _—be 
youth - ful hopes bud ‘sweet in love for those I see no 
we shall walk there hand inhandas in  thedays of 


stand -- on the gold -enstrandto meet me on _ that 
gl 


who will glad - ly - wel-comeme up - on the gold -en 
live in joy and peace withall up - on the heay- 











832 OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHORUS. 
Soprano. 





I love tothinkof ear - ly dayswhen I livedby the sea, 
ALTO. 


tothink of ear - ly dayswhen I livedby the sea, 





all the world seemed full of hope, and hearts were light and _ free. 


all the world seemed full of hope, and hearts werelight and free. 
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MRS. PARTINGTON. AND IKE. 


One of Henry L. Stephens’s Illustrations to Partineron 
Patouwork, by B. P. Shillaber. Just issued by 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. Price, $ 1.75. 





